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GOV. WISE’S ORATION, 


AT LEXINGTON, VA., 4TH JuLy, 1856. 


Fellow-Citizens, and Gentlemen, 
Professors and Cadets of the 
Virginia Military Institute. 

We come up to perform the duty of 
placing on its pedestal a copy in solid 
bronze of Houdon’s marble statue of 
George Washington, which the Common- 
wealth has dedicated to her Military In- 
stitute. 

As Virginia’s Chief Magistrate, here in 
this beautiful mountain place, called by 
a name which reverberates the reports of 
the first guns of the Revolution ; this day 
of Independence, a political Sabbath fit 
for the solemn rites—I devoutly inaugu- 
rate this ceremony of pious patriotism. 

We come not either to bury or to praise 
a Caesar :—we come not like Romans to 
solemnize the apotheosis of an Emperor, 
or the canonization of a Saint; but as 
Christians, as citizens of the United 
States; as more than citizens—as chil- 
dren of the family of the State where 
he was born and is buried; as sons and 
daughters of the Liberty his valor and 
wisdom won: to bow reverently before 
the Virtue which hallows and embalms 
the memory of our country’s Father ! 

Virginia was not unmindful of the 
grateful duty of transmitting to posterity 
the personal image of the greatest and 
best of her sons. Her Legislature re- 
solved as early as 1784 that her Execu- 
tive should be charged with the trust of 
procuring “a statue of Gen. Washington, 
of the finest marble and best workman- 
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ship, with an inscription on its pedestal 
in these words : 

“The General Assembly of the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia have caused this 
statue to be erected as a monument of af- 
fection and gratitude to George Washing- 
ton, who, uniting to the endowments of 
the hero the virtues of the patriot, and 
exerting both in establishing the liberties 
of his country, has rendered his name 
dear to his fellow-citizens, and given the 
world an immortal example of true glo- 
ry.” 

This inscription, which we are told was 
written by James Madison, is as simple 
in its language as it is sublime in its sen- 
timent, It was to bea monument of 
“ affection and gratitude,” erected—not to 
the man—but to the “endowments of the 
hero ;’’ and not to the qualities alone, but to 
their ‘exertion’ also—the labors, the action 
“in establishing the liberties of his coun- 
try” and rendering his name—not immor- 
tal, not famous even, but—‘ dear to his 
Sellow-citizens.”” That which it speaks of 
as “immortal” is not the man nor his 
name, but “the example of true glory” 
which he had given the world ;—that, 
that alone true piety and good taste could 
dare to call ‘immortal !”’ 

The Governor, Ben: Harrison, selected 
the two fittest agents, Thomas Jefferson 
and Benj. Franklin, then in Paris, to em- 
ploy the best artist in Europe and to or- 
nament the monument with proper and 
fit devices and emblems. The eminent 
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statuary, M. Houdon, was sent to the U. 
States “to see Gen. Washington.” Noth- 
ing short of ocular inspection would suf- 
fice ; no painting by Peale would do; the 
statuary alone, not the limner, could make 
the proper and fit devices and emblems 
to ornament the work of his own chisel. 
With the artist as well as the State the 
undertaking was not so much one of con- 
tract as it was “‘a labor of love.” The 
master of fine arts was a lover of liberty, 
and venerated him who was the: greatest 
champion of the rights of man and the 
freedom of States. He retired from a 
royal court; declined imperial patronage 
and princely orders; denied himself the 
profits of the most extensive European 
orders for ‘every thing which was capi- 
tal;” left a family poor and dependent ; 
incurred a certainty of loss; and made a 
pilgrimage, purely of inspiration, to Ame- 
rica, to perpetuate the mouldering form 
of him who alone among men had won 
the fair title to be called a country’s Fa- 
ther. His life was insured, and in the 
event of his death before his return to 
Paris 10,000 livres were secured to be 
paid to his father, mother and sisters. 
He was about 35 or 40 years of age; but 
he was an invalid, and this sum to his 
family was a sine qua non, for they had 
no resource but in his labor; and, though 
without rivalship in his art, his chief ex- 
cellence was that he was “ disinterested, 
generous, candid and panting for glory— 


* lhe was one of the Best men in the world.” 


These were the winning characteristics 
which made him ‘“‘in every circumstance 
meriting the good opinion of Washing- 
ton” in the testimony of Mr. Jefferson. 
About August or September, 1785, he 
-arrived at Philadelphia, in company with 
Dr. Franklin. His materials not having 
reached Havre when the ship sailed, he 
was compelled to remain for a time to 
supply himself in Philadelphia, and thus 
did not reach Mount Vernon until after 
September. Washington saluted him 
immediately on his arrival. He said he 
was informed of the occasion of his visit, 
and, though his modesty disclaimed seek- 
ing the cause of it, he frankly expressed 
that he felt “the most agreeable and 
grateful sensations ;” he complimented 


him by wishing “his mission had been 
more worthy of the masterly genius of 
the first statuary in Europe; welcomed 
him to the seat of his retirement, and 
promised him every aid in his power.” 
He was at Mount Vernon, probably, in 
the month of October or November, 1785, 
and returned to Paris before the 4th Jan- 
uary, 1786. There and then, he modelled 
the model man by actual admeasurement ! 
He applied the callipers to and made a cast 
of the entire person. Washington, it is 
said, was annoyed by the particularity of 
the copy, but Houdon faithfully persisted, 
and the hero and the sage, the man of 
supreme dignity, of spotless purity and 
the most veiled modesty, laid his sacred 
person bare and prone before the eyes of 
art and affection. An actual, exact copy 
of the material man, Washington, was 
made by the master modeller, M. Hou- 
don. Thus, the work was original and 
authentic in the highest and truest sense. 

This, though, was but mechanical and 
mathematical. This was but art collect- 
ing its materials, drawing its outlines, 
framing its skeleton, measuring length of 
limb, clothing bone with muscle and mus- 
cle with skin, so that 


“ From lines drawn true our eye may trace 
A foot, a-knee, a hand, a face.” 


But more was wanting; for, as in paint- 
ing the picture may want the colouring, 
the Titian stroke, the Guido air, the je ne 
scais quoi of beauty; so in statuary, the 
form may be there, but it may not be a 
breathing form, it may not act, it may not 
speak, it may not glow with warmth. 
Deity had breathed into the man the 
breath of life and given to him the 
“countenance sublime,” and the genius 
of the divine art had to give to the marble 
the countenance of the man. He, Hou- 
don, did it, and there in the Capitol of 
Virginia stands Washington! In Hou- 
don’s marble we have the form and fea- 
ture, the limb and lineament, the config- 
uration and proportion, the stature and 
posture, and we have, enlivening all, il- 
lumining all, the mien and manner and 
majesty of the man:—the breath as well 
as the body, the grandeur of the moral 
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greatness of the very soul and spirit of 
the living Washington! The very origi- 
nal person, so exactly moulded ; the very 
spirit and intellect and moral man, so 
caught warm from flesh and blood and so 
transfused to marble as to make it glow 
with life and likeness, were taken; the 
cast of the body was left to the care of 
his workmen, to be carried to Europe, and 
that of the face was taken in his own care, 
he saying, as the story is, “that if that 
went down in the deep he would go along 
with it.” The figure was in the nude 
state, it needed costume and drapery and 
to be decorated with emblems. This is 
inferred from the fact that Mr. Jefferson, 
in a letter of the 4th of January 1786, 
wrote to Gen. Washington to ascertain 
his wishes respecting the particular dress 
and attitude to be adopted. It was not 
until the lst of August of the same year 
that the General replied. The letter is 
remarkably characteristic of the man. It 
is diffident—disclaims “sufficient know- 
ledge in the art of sculpture to oppose his 
judgment to the taste of connoisseurs; he 
would be perfectly satisfied with what- 
ever might be judged decent and proper,” 
these were words of peculiar import in 
his meaning :—‘ he would scarcely ven- 
ture to suggest the inexpediency of a ser- 
vile adherence to the garb of antiquity as 
opposed to some little deviation in favor 
of the modern costume, if he had not 
learned from Col. Humphrvys that this 
was hinted in conversation by Mr. West 
to Mr. Houdon. He understood that this 
taste, introduced in painting by West, 
was received with applause and prevailed 
extensively.” This, doubtless, mainly 
decided the character of the costume, 
which has been so badly criticised by a 
false taste. Houdon had seen Washing- 
ton ; ‘‘decent and proper” were his ideas 
of the mode. West had conversed with 
Houdon. Two genuine Americans, of 
pure, patriotic taste, Jefferson and Frank- 
lin, were superintendents of the work. 
These circumstances and the fact that 
Houdon was a true master determined 
the dress, the attitude and the emblems. 
The figure is preserved by the tight fit of 
the dress, so as to display the outlines of 
the body and of every limb. The State 
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resolves were looked to and the Governor 
it is seen was ordered to procure a statue 
of “Gen. Washington ;” and in the order 
to Mr. Peale, he was to take a copy of 
the picture “of the late Commander-in- 
Chief,” to be transmitted to Mr. Jeffer- 
son. The “ General,” the ‘‘ Commander- 
in-Chief”” was to be represented; the 
costume, therefore, is that of the military 
man. He is in the regimentals of Gen’l 
Washington. But he was more than 
military, he was citizen too—a citizen-sol- 
dier-General and Commander-in-Chief ; 
he, therefore, has not the sword belted 
on ; but, though in militarycoat and epau- 
lettes, though booted and spurred and 
gloved for service, he has a citizen’s cane 
in his right hand, and the unbelted sword 
hangs in view but not on his person. 
Peace was the end of his warfare—the 
conquest of right his aim—the sword 
was irksome to him, and he laid it aside 
whenever and wherever he could rest for 
a moment on a stay of civil life. 

The costume is “decent and proper,” 
and the emblems are as significant as 
they are simple. They tell their own 
meaning. I have not been able to find 
any record of their design, by Houdon 
himself or by Mr. Jefferson or other per- 
son, and IJ, therefore, am left to give my 
own interpretation of them. Washing- 
ton stands on the mother earth, the 
plough-share placed on the left by his 
foot. These signify the idea of “‘ Coun- 
try” —that most endearing and precious 
word of patriotism. They imply also the 
favorite, Cincinnatus-like oceupation of 
the man, agricultural tillage, the arts of 
husbandry and humble industry and la- 
bor, the foundations of prosperity, of 
plenty and providence, and independence 
for a people; and they point higher up 
to God, reminding us of the source whence 
we came, and of our lot in life, and to 
what we must return; man’s origin, his 
duties, his dependence and his end. Up- 
right on the ploughshare rests the bag- 
gage roll of a tent or marqueé, in a bun- 
dle of fasces bound around by broad 
canvass straps, forming a pillar, denoting 
Union and Strength—the idea of the “ FE 
pluribus unum.” On that pillar hangs 
the sword at rest; over it is thrown 
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Washington’s military mantle, and over 
all he leans upon that pillar with his left 
arm, God! Man! Mother earth! Coun- 
try! Dependence upon Industry, Labor 
and Union! These are the ideas convey- 
ed to me by these emblems. 

The attitude of the person is that of a 
mood of high thought, calm but elate and 
roused to attention, taking a far-seeing 
survey of distance and expanse before 
him. His expression is grave, but se- 
rene; composed, but earnest and intense ; 
still, but prepared for action; waiting, 
but ready at a moment; he is in stand- 
ing repose and cooling the brow with 
bare front, with no chapeau in sight, but 
with sword within reach. Wisdom and 
providence are in his look, and a consci- 
ousness of collected strength in his whole 
posture and presence. Firmness sits up- 
on his lip and chin, fortitude on his 
cheek, thought on his brow; and, yet, a 
surpassing sweetness pervades the whole 
face which makes us feel 


“ How awful goodness is and see 
Virtue in her shape how lovely.” 


In 1783 Congress resolved upon a Wash- 
ington statue, equestrian, in bronze. This 
M. Houdon expected to be employed to 
execute. In his letter of July 12th, 1785, 
to the Virginia delegates in Congress, 
Mr. Jefferson presented Mr. Houdon, 
with the assurance that he would not 
have undertaken the voyage for the pe- 
destrian statue, had he not been assured 
of his ‘‘recommendations for the greater 
work.” The equestrian has never been 
begun. Another, which Congress order- 
ed to be erected on the spot of the sur- 
render of Cornwallis, at York Town, to 
be ornamented with the arms of France 
and of the United States in alliance, has 
never been more than resolved upon. 
The statue, by Canova, for North Caroli- 
na, was burnt. Chantrey’s, at Boston, is 
like that of Canova, only the ideal Wash- 
ington of the artist. The monument at 
Baltimore is but a magnificent pile of 
marble. The colossal, by Greenough, in 
Washington City, is naked—olympic, not 
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earthly—heathenish, not Christian— 
would not have done for Rome, because 
inscribed with bad Latin, and is not fit 
for the capitol of the United States, be- 
cause itis not American. It is a mon- 
strous imitation of something mythologi- 
cal—what, no classics tell of. It is an 
undefinable “ Simul Istud.”* Our stat- 
uary in the United States is curious in its 
history. The Italian who wrought the 
four basso releivos of the rotundo of the 
capitol, told a story of our settlement 
which he wotted not of until they were 
interpreted byan Indian. Over the East 
door is the old world coming to the new: 
an old man landing from a boat ona 
shore where stands an Indian offering 
him an ear of corn. Over the north door 
is Wm. Penn treating with Indians under 
the oaks of the virgin forest. Over the 
west door is Pocahontas saving Captain 
Smith. Over the south door is Daniel 
Boone in the act of slaying one Indian 
warrior, with his foot upon another slain. 
“True, true, true!” exclaimed the Red 
Man—“ there,” pointing to the east door, 
“you came and we gave you corn :”— 
“there,” pointing to Penn, “‘ you met us 
in treaty and cheated us of our lands.” 
“There,” pointing to Capt. Smith, “ we 
saved your life; and, there,” pointing to 
Boone, ‘‘ you take our lives as well as our 
lands!!!!” The “old man eloquent,” 
Tristam Burgess of Rhode Island, speak- 
ing on Indian relations on one occasion 
in the House of Representatives, alluded 
to Boone in contest with the two Indian 
chiefs, and in reference to the fact that 
the fallen chief is very crowded in pos- 
ture for want of room in the panel, he 
said—‘ Mr. Speaker! the very statuary 
of your rotundo shows that you have 
not left the Indian ground enough to 
die on.” Persico, the sculptor of Peace 
and War, and of the discovery by Co- 
lumbus, told me that he once visited 
Richmond to see this statue of Houdon. 
A foreigner, and brought up in the mer- 
etricious school of Italian art, he was not 
prepared for the costume and drapery, 
which was thought “decent and proper” 





* The commencement of the Latin inscription upon it. 
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for America. He entered the vestibule 
of the State capitol where the statue 
stands, and whilst beholding it, turned to 
a friend and said in a foreign accent :— 
“ Ah! that head is sublime, it is grand, 
magnifique! but it does not belong to 
that shad-coat—that head ought to be cut 
off from that body!” One of the Virgi- 
nia Guard standing near, thought an 
Italian, or Frenchman was saying Wash- 
ington’s head ought to have been cut off, 
and he immediately and violently seized 
the supposed culprit and was forcing him 
out of the door, when an explanation was 
made which avowed a bad taste, but no 
bad motive. So let it forever be with the 
Virginia guard! whether enlisted in the 
service or always standing sentinel at the 
gates of her honor and renown, let it 
never permit an irreverent allusion to 
George Washington ! 


The Houdon copied nature and follow- . 


ed truth, and will bear comparison with 
any single figure of the Italian or Greek 
school. Whilst it is simple in its taste of 
costume, drapery and emblems, it is most 
cunningly wrought; it is original and 
real, not imaginary; it is Christian, not 
heathenish ; it is American, not classical; 
it is human, not mythological. Such is 
Houdon’s Washington, so well did that 
one among the best of men and most em- 
inent of artists transmit the form of the 
greatest human benefactor to posterity. 
And its genius gave it attributive vir- 
tue. It has caused art in another. 
Houdon has transmitted Washington, 
and our own Virginia artist, Hubard, 
has transmitted Houdon. The bronze 
copy which we this day put upon its 
plinth is exact, and but little lower in 
the dignity of art than the great original 
in marble. Time and its mutilation had 
assailed the marble, pieces had already 
been broken off, fire was hourly threaten- 
ing to destroy the work of the Master’s 
hand and the only exact and authentic 
form of the mighty original, when the 
poetry as well as piety and patriotism of 
our own artist sought to insure the per- 
petuation to posterity, by a perdurable 
copy in bronze! Like Houdon’s, Hub- 
ard’s was a passionate performance. He 
is both a painter, and modeller in statua- 
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ry, and artist-like is poor, with a wife to 
cherish and family of children to nurture 
and educate. He too “panted for glory,” 
and saw the chance to snatch it in a cast 
from Houdon, as Houdon had caught it 
from Washington. The difficulties were 
almost insurmountable. No bronze sta- 
tue had been cast whole in the United 
States. He had no furnace like that for 
the statue of Louis XV. There were no 
experienced men of _Manich in our coun- 
try to mix and melt and mould the 
metal; and to make the section moulds, 
such as Italians use, was itself almost an 
art. With these obstructions and but 
small means, nothing daunted, generous- 
ly he essayed the pious undertaking. He 
superintended the making of the moulds 
in person at considerable cost of labor, 
money and time. This was but the be- 
ginning of his expense. He had to build 
a furnace, now unfit for any other opera- 
tion than that of the fine arts. This was 
not the end of the beginning of the trial, 
risk and outlay. He had to employ work- 
men who came from abroad and to pro- 
cure materials, The advances took near- 
ly all of his available means. But at 
last the furnace was heated; the metals 
were mixed and molten ; the moulds were 
embedded; the glowing flood was poured 
into them, and—the cast was a failure! 
The first was *roken up, and again the 
same was done, with a like result—a 
second failure! This would have stopped 
the efforts of an ordinary man. Not so 
with Hubard. He had spent thousands, 
had lost all. His family was made anx- 
ious, and he was much embarrassed. 
But the word “ fail” was not written in his 
vocabulary. A friend in Richmond—I 
wish I had peimission to mention the 
name of this benefactor of the arts, for all 
honor as long as the bronze shall last !— 
a friend in Richmond advanced the 
means of a third trial. The day, the 23d 
February, A. D., 1856, arrived for it to 
be made; the anxiety of the artist was in- 
tense; a few friends were present, to 
mingle their hopes and fears with his, 
and to witness the opening of the iron 
flood-gate of the furnace. Two failures 
had taught the necessary precaution ; the 
mould of Washington lay firmly waiting, 
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embedded solid under the lip of the lava 
spout; the vent holes were carefully 
opened for the flying gas and heated air ; 
the ponderous lever in slings broke away 
the furnace gate; and the fiery current 
came red and rushing in and the liquid 
bronze poured on until the mould was 
full and laid a boiling lake, muttering 
and bubbling whilst it slowly cooled to a 
solid sea of brass with its jagged waves 
fixed.—The cast was raised and lo!— 
there was the perfect copy in bronze of 
the Houdon, which we see before us! 
All hail thou triumph of Virginia’s art 
and patriotic devotion, well mayest thou 
come out of the third trial, a perfect 
model of the form of him— 


Whom “ Nature designed for a hero’s mould 
And e’er she cast him let zot the siuff grow cold.” 


Virginia sends thee greeting to her 
rising generation of sons, with a mother’s 
hope to see the example of thy greatest of 
originals give to our country and our 
kind, another and yet another, as the 
times arise, to be like unto her first born 
hero and sage, so that she may hereaf- 
ter exultingly exclaim, not only—‘ Ecce 
homo!”—but, more magnified still in her 
progeny—‘ Ecce Meos filios!! As yet 
she has given the world but one Wash- 
ington, though she has had a host of sons 
second only to her greatest and best. I 
am grateful that she has ordered another 
statue; one to him, who, to use his own 
language, took such “ singular pleasure” 
in superintending the execution of this 
by Houdon, the Author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and of the Act of 
Religious Freedom, and the Founder of 
the University of Virginia; and I am 
proud that Virginia has yet another 
Artist, who promises to give us an origi- 
* nal of our own, a Jefferson in marble, 
to be no inferior counter-statue of that of 
the great Houdon. Let him conceive 
the Father of Democracy asa great Re- 
former; his time, that of a Revolution; 
his theatre, that of a new country with a 
primeval forest to be cleared away before 
the improvements of civilization and arts ; 
stand him in the costume of a plain citi- 
zen, civil in every sense, by the huge 
stem of a giant oak, the body of which 
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has just been cut down ; strike a log wood 
axe, the great emblem of American settle- 
ment and mighty leveler of the forest, 
into the stump of the tree; and place a 
surveyors’s compass on a Jacob’s staff 
by his side, as an emblem of mental sur- 
vey and of science applied by the states- 
man and philosopher. Some such sim- 
ple design as this will present to posteri- 
ty a just American idea of Monticello’s 
sage, and it will be the beginning of a 
Virginia school of art upon the new 
foundation laid for America by a great 
master. I trust to the poetical genius 
of Galt to make something still more ap- 
propriate and beautiful, for the rotundo 
of the University. 

The equestrian Washington, by Craw- 
ford, has not yet arrived, and the monu- 
ment at Richmond is not yet finished. 
Like all monuments it will be but alle- 
gorical. It will not, like this statue, per- 
petuate the exact image of the man. The 
human form of Washington was all of 
him which could fade away. There was, 
therefore need of a statue which should 
preserve his manly likeness. But monu- 
ments there was no need of for him. They 
are erected for memories which may be 
lost, for the fame which may be forgotten. 
Washington’s fame is higher than any 
pinnacle which can ever be built of granite 
or marble—we may pile monuments to 
the clouds and they will not reach the 
heights of his grandeur—and every stone 
shall moulder away, or like the “Roma 
Eterna” be broken in the very word 
“eterna” before the fame of Washington 
shall ever fade or begin to be dim. He 
liveth in the hearts not only of his fel- 
low citizens but of all mankind. The 
monument may be an ideal of the coloni- 
al state in a Lewis; of Revolution in a 
Henry; of a Written Constitution and 
Bill of Rights in a Mason ; of Independ- 
ence in a Jefferson; of the ways and 
means and action of the revolution in a 
Nelson; and of the Adjustment of the 
times by a Judiciary in a Wythe or a Mar- 
shall; and the whole may be surmounted 
by the head of all, the crowning glory of 
all in a Washington; it may be very 
grand and very beautiful but still no 
monument can rise to a Washington in 
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stature. His grandeur towers over all— 
it rises not from earth—it bows down 
rather from the Heavens! 

When the Creative Spirit brooded on 
the deep, its first product was Light; then 
Heaven; then Earth and the Seas, and 
grass and herbs and fruit trees ; then the 
Sun and the Moon and the Stars also; 
then the moving creature that hath life ; 
and then “ Man in Our image, after Our 
likeness.” This last sixth effort finished 
the heavens and the earth and all the 
host of them. Intellect, reason, will, the 
moral sense, to have dominion over all, 
finished all. The first impress of this 
image which Divinity stamped must have 
been very beautiful ;—we are told it was 
“very gi 7 


——“‘ Nobler shape, erect and tall 

God-likeerect * * * *# 
for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker Shone 
Truth, wisdom, sanctitude severe and pure 
* * * * For contemplation he and valor 
form’d 

His fair large front and eye sublime declared 
Absoluterule * * *# 
Simplicity and spotless innocence.” 


Such was :— 


“ Adam, the goodliest man of men since 
born 
“ His Sons the fairest of her daughter Eve.” 


Since creation’s dawn, but one other 


perfect Incarnate Form to earth descend- 
ed: 


“ Altogether lovely among ten thousand” 


“ Beyond compare the Son of God was seen 

Most glorious; in him all his Father shone 

Substantially expressed, and in his face 

Divine compassion visibly appeared 

Love without end, and without measure, 
grace.” 


But since the “first disobedience and 
the fruit,” oh! men: 


“Thou resemblest now 
Thy sin.” 


And yet, of this son of fallen man 
whose image we this day place upon a 
pedestal, we may without impiety ex- 


claim :— 
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“With grave 
Aspect, he rose, and in his rising seem’d 
A pillar of State: deep on his front engraven 
Deliberation sat and public care; 
And princely counsel in his face yet shone, 
Majestic, though in ruin: sage he stood, 
With Atlantean shoulders fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies !”’ 


Such his presence seemed, and the 
seeming was like the man. But, though 
so God-like, was our patriot father so un- 
approachable that his example is beyond 
the reach of imitation? Was he so 
monstrous a shape of wisdom and virtue 
that we may not follow in his footsteps ? 
Was he and is he to be a mere myth 
whom actual, practical, living, moving 
men may not emulate? What is the 
mystery of his mighty greatness? Is it 
any one characteristic? Or, is it some 
wondrous and undefinable compound or 
combination of elements? Are traits so 
inexplicably mixed in him, that we may 
not describe them to ourselves? To say 
no—no—no! to these questions, here to 
you to-day, Icame. I came to call you, 
pupils of a Virginia Military Institute to 
the study of his life, to search for the 
secret springs of his action and his suc- 
cess, and to make him the standard of 
human excellence—mere human excel- 
lence, which you can attain to if you will. 
Reverence for his memory has mistaken 
the uses of his fame, until his example 
has been so extolled by almost impious 
errors of praise as to make imitation by 
our youth almost hopeless. He was but 
a good and great man. He was no demi- 
god. He was naught in virtue which 
you and I and all may not be. The sim- 
ple, secret truth of his greatness was that 
by training, by moral discipline, he 
gathered together each and every par- 
ticular virtue, and as so many fasces 
bundled them in himself to form one 
great whole of manly strength and 
beauty, which made him what he was 
“beyond compare” the first of men. 
But I like not this idea of virtue which 
divides it into parts. I regret that our 
thought and language do not usually con- 
vey the true sense of virtue as a whole, 
an entire principle—the same—wherever 
it pervades, and all-pervading, ‘ Cardi- 
nal” virtues are errors of pagan moralists. 
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The christian sense of “virtue” is ‘moral 
goodness” and importing “efficacy, pow" 
er, force. bravery, valour” in itself to 
act and to achieve. It is not prudence, 
or temperance, or justice or fortitude 
alone; but it exerts itself in every act 
and applies the same always and every- 
where. Virtue is indivisible. To be 
virtuous in the true sense, one must 
always do that which is according to the 
dictates of right and right reason. We 
cannot be “prudent” and yet be intemper- 
ate, unjust or cowardly; nor “temper- 
ate” and yet be imprudent, or unjust; nor 
just and strong without being prudent 
and temperate. The man who relies on 
one, two or more particular qualities and 
claims to be good for these alone, is not 
virtuous in fact and may not be relied on 
for these, if he is indifferent as to any 
virtuous qualities or important acts. All 
qualities are important, and virtue does 
or does not pervade every act. It is the 
divine element in our nature and leavens 
the whole man, or it does not truly and 
purely exist. In this sense of virtue 
Washington yielded to it his whole heart 
and it went out in full measure into his 
every act. He was prudent, temperate, 
just, brave, truthful, dutiful, faithful, 
persevering, because he was virtuous— 
not virtuous because he was any one or 
all of these. This key of his life kept in 
hand, you may unlock all his motives and 
see all the secret springs of his action 
and you find them so simple, like all 
truth, that a little child may learn of him. 
A rapid glance at his career will teach 
us the power of moral goodness in him, 

He was born in Westmoreland, of Vir- 
ginia, far from any town, city, or institu- 
tion of learning ; of a respectable family 
of people, who could boast of hereditary 
self-respect and good manners and good 
morals. His father was a gentleman, his 
mother a lady. Ateleven years of age 
he became that precious person in the 
gospel—a wipow’s son, and that widow 
was aremarkable woman. She was séern 
in her domestic rule as mother and mis- 
tress of a planter’s home. No such wo- 
men were ever known before or since as 
those of Colonial times in Virginia and 
the other planting States. No other 
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women like those of Old England and 
the United Colonies understood that po- 
tent, magic word—-“ Domesticity’’—as 
they did. They had homes, and were 
provident, frugal, self-denying, saga- 
cious, industrious, systematic mistresses 
of homes—homes of a people reared to 
endurance and to duty. Their lords were 
proud men, and they were proud dames. 
Such as Mary the mother of Washington 
had seen court life, but they were not 
taught in tender schools of fashionable 
effeminacy. They were ladies, and yet 
they knew their chief end of womanhood; 
they were “strong minded women” in the 
true sense, and yet were delicate, refined 
and modest to know their feminine duties 
and spheres—to be helpmates to hus- 
bands ; to be mistresses to households: to 
be guardian instructors as well as mothers 
to children. Pure as Dian—they were 
absolute in equal dignity with their lords 
and masters at home; and honored as 
they were virtuous abroad, were supreme 
in the graces of personal attraction and 
command. By such a mother Washing- 
ton was taught the lessons of virtue. 
She taught him ¢ruth. When he had 
committed a fault, he went directly to 
her and, with uplifted brow, told her all, 
fully. She said:—‘‘I forgive you, be- 
cause you have the courage to tell the 
truth at once; had you skulked away, I 
should have despised you.” There was 
no Military Institute, no University, for 
him. His mother; his father’s tenant 
Mr. Hobby and Mr. Williams taught him 
all he knew in the schools; and Adju- 
tant Muse, a militia man, taught him 
the manual exercise and loaned him 
his only books on the art of war; and 
Monsieur Van Braam instructed him in 
fencing. Next to truth he was taught to 
love labor, and to be careful to do well 
everything he undertook todo. The pur- 
pose of a God is to create, to act, to do. 
We cannot conceive of Deity isolated and 
inert in a Universe. From everlasting 
the Creative Power was creating. The 
old Testament says:—‘God said :—let 
there be light.” The New Testament 
says:—‘‘in the beginning was the word, 
and the word was with God, and the word 
was God.” The word was:—“let there 
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be.” Labor is Divine, labor is productive, 
and “labor was worship” with George 
Washington. He loved the manly sports 
and exercised his body in all the feats of 
agility practised at his day. He was 
very strong and athletic and developed 
his muscles by arduous toil and seasoned 
his bodily health to severe endurance. 
He was systematic and exact. He was par- 
ticularly attentive to the minutia of duty. 
A sense of duty ever controlled him. He 
was not born to fortune, but derived his 
means from the devise of his brother 
Lawrence. His condition, however, did 
not require of him to begin life prema- 
turely. Yet when he was but 16 years of 
age, he was employed by Lord Fairfax as 
surveyor of his boundless and pathless 
wild lands in Virginia. The gentleman’s 
son thought it not unbecoming in him to 
pioneer the wilderness, to practise the 
science he had learned, to become ac- 


quainted with the western lands and . 


thereby lay the foundation of a fortune; 
and he went in the green tree of his 
youth, to the woods of Virginia’s Western 
forests, with his surveyor’s compass and 
Jacob’s staff in hand, and performed his 
work so well that the lands he located 
would this day bring millions of dollars 
and, afterwards, he received a commis* 
sion as public surveyor. He remained 
not at home near the apron strings and 
ease and luxury of the nursery, nor 
sported away his time amidst horses and 
fox hounds. Manly labor, with a pur- 
pose, guided by a sense of duty, made 
him follow the Divine instincts of a 
noble nature and approach nearer to the 
standard of excellence in the Universe by 
labor and endurance. No occupation was 
too lowly for him, if it was the best about 
which he could employ himself. His 
dignity was not impaired by work; and 
his -work, whatever it was, he always 
deemed worthy of his best care and atten- 
tion. 

Thus he was in his first casting embed- 
ded as it were in the very mortar of Vir- 
tue. He became early fixed in his settled 
principles of action. This it was which 
prepared him for the mission to St. Peire ; 
which cast his soldier’s eye over Fort Du- 
quesne; which brought him in contact 
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with the Indians and their localities ana 
life. This it was which carried him 
through the wilderness, alone, seventy- 
eight days; which bound his watch coat 
about him on a raft over a frozen river at 
Shanopin. This it was which made him 
tremble only when his modesty was com- 
plimented by the Speaker of the House 
of Burgesses on his return. This raised 
him a regiment for the defence of the 
frontiers. This it was which conquered 
Jumonville and taught him how to sur- 
render Fort Necessity. He obtained a 
vote of thanks for a defeat, any man 
could get a vote of thanks for a victory. 
This it was which made him resign a 
commission he could not hold with honor. 
This it was which made him “a spirit 
protected man” and a shield in war at 
Braddock’s defeat. This it was which 
made him the subject of inspired proph- 
ecy. This it was which made him patient 
under contumely, neglect, injustice and 
insult, under the orders of the colonial 
government when charged with the de- 
fence of Virginia after Braddock’s defeat. 
This which taught him to resign his com- 
mission a second time after he had enter- 
ed Fort Pitt in triumph. This which made 
him ever turn to domestic life and marry 
early. This which fitted him for the House 
of Burgesses—that school for training so 
many men to be counsellors of a nation. 
This prepared him for the Conventions of 
1774 and 1775. This made him a man 
of experience, at forty-three years of age, 
in applied acience, in practical duties, in 
a knowledge of the frontier, in military 
affairs, in adversity and trial, in the bu- 
siness of law-making and of civil conven- 
tions, and made him ready for the Revo- 
lution. This made him deny himself 
when appointed Commander-in-Chief and 
declare: ‘But lest some unlucky event 
should happen, unfavorable to my repu- 
tation, I beg it to be remembered by every 
gentleman in the room that I this day de- 
clare, with the utmost sincerity, I do not 
think myself equal to the command I am 
honored with. As to pay, sir, I beg leave 
to assure the Congress that as no pecuni- 
ary consideration could have tempted me 
to accept this arduous employment at the 
expense of domestic ease and happiness, 
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I do not wish to make any profit of it. I 
will keep an exact account of my expen- 
ses; those, I doubt not, they will dis- 
charge, and that is all I desire.” Exact 
in accounts, nice and particular in expen- 
ditures, minute in every item of debit 
and credit; he was yet munificent in his 
bounty, and his services were “ without 
money and without price.” What were 
his services not worth? Can the caleu- 
lus—can Arabic figures—algebraic signs 
tell their price? Yet he gave all to his 
country, less only his food and raiment 
and his cost of locomotion! The same 
Virtue taught him that self-denial can al- 
ways afford to be most liberal and most 
gracious. This bore him through the 
siege of Boston, until that city was evac- 
uated. This caused him to say to Massa- 
chusetts: “I only emulate the virtue and 
public spirit of the whole province of 
Massachusetts, which, with a firmness 
and patriotism without example, has sac- 
rificed all the comforts of social and po- 
litical life in support of the rights of man- 
kind, and the welfare of our common 
country. My highest ambition is to be 
the happy instrument of vindicating these 
rights and to see this devoted province 
again restored to peace, liberty and safe- 
ty.” Oh! that now that devoted prov- 
ince has enjoyed peace, liberty and safety 
for nearly eighty years, her people would 
only remember that a slaveholder was 
her protector and deliverer! 

This taught him a personal dignity and 
self-respect which would not permit him- 
self to be addressed as “George Wash- 
ington, Esq.” nor as “George Washing- 
ton, &. &e. &.”” He told Gen. Howe 
“those who had committed no fault, 
wanted no pardon.” This made him rely 
on his cause and on God and save an 
army of 13,000 against 24,000 after the 
disasters of Long Island. This cheered 
him in the midst of the gloom which 
succeeded, and when General Reed ex- 
claimed :—‘‘ My God! General Washing- 
ton, how long shall we fly?” sustained 
him to reply—‘ Why, sir, we will re- 
treat, if necessary, over every river of 
our country, and then over the moun- 
tains, where I will make a last stand 
against the enemies of my country!” 


This invigorated him to gather strength 
from weakness and to turn retreat back 
upon victory, by crossing the ice of the 
Delaware and thundering at Trenton and 
lightening at Princeton. This taught 
him the policy of rashness, revived hope 
against hope and rallied a country’s cause 
from the very depths of despair! When 
Cornwallis said, “he and his tatterde- 
malions are now in my power—they can- 
not escape to night:” Sir William Ers- 
kine replied :—‘‘ My Lord, Washington 
will not be there at daybreak to-morrow !”” 
The tatterdemalions that day shouted 
“God save George Washington” and bore 
down the flag of St. George. This made 
him say in tears to Governor Brooks— 
“My hope is in God only. Go back to 
Massachusetts and do what you can to 
raise men and money!” Not to rebel 
against the laws in Kansas, there were 
then no Sharpe’s rifles for Massachusetts’ 
churches to raise! but men and money 
were wanting to fight for real, true lib- 
erty, for American freedom and indepen- 
dence based upon a Constitution and 
Union. Strange that there was then a 
Gov. Brooks of Massachusetts, and a Sum- 
ner is now her Senator! This taught him 
to bear one defeat at Brandywine, and 
another defeat again at Germantown fail- 
ed to subdue him. And this made him 
too continent to be dazzled by the suc- 
cesses of Gates, an insidious rival in the 
North. His equanimity was not disturb- 
ed and he was driven to no desperate dar- 
ing. He bided his time and saved his 
army. This made hima Mars at Mon- 
mouth, and to perform prodigies of per- 
sonal valor whilst he stormed above the 
roar of battle that day of heat and of 
blood. This made him indomitable alike 
by defeat, or by the want of public credit, 
or by mutiny. He was inflexible and 
hung the spy Andre and shot the muti- 
neers of New Jersey. This made him 
ever vizilant ; to send La Fayette to Vir- 
ginia; to blind Clinton as to his own 
movements towards the seige of York 
Town by such masterly activity as to 
finish the triumph before reinforcements 
could be sent from New York. On the 
19th October, 1781, the whole British 
army surrendered, and whilst Cornwallis 
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was marching out, with colors cased and 
drums beating defeat, Washington mag- 
nanimously said: ‘‘My brave fellows, 
let no sensation of satisfaction for the 
triumph you have gained, induce you to 
iusult a fallen enemy; let no shouting, 
no clamorous huzzaing, increase their 
mortification, it is a sufficient satisfaction 
to us that we witness their humiliation. 
Posterity will huzza for us!” He then 
ordered divine service, thanks and praise 
to God ! 

Indomitable ; suffering; enduring on; 
keeping up appearances which raised ex- 
pectations he could not fulfil; bearing 
defeat upon defeat enough to destroy all 
confidence in him; never despairing ; 
fighting battles against the foe, and en- 
vious intrigues in his own camp; without 
men, money or success ; marching every 
way ; retreating, turning back to fight 
and retreat again ; unable to do anything 


decisive, and doing nothing brilliant; . 


what little he could do eclipsed by rival 
successes ; he and his cause survived all 
and by prudence, and perseverance, and 
patience, and fortitude, and continence, 
and constancy, and courage, and inflexi- 
bility and the exercise of every virtue he 
finally crushed the invaders and set an 
example of magnanimity and piety, for 
which posterity will huzza forever! There 
the ball of the revolution, to which Patrick 
Henry had given the first impulse at the 
Old Raleigh, just 12 miles distant, stop- 
ped. Well may the eloquence of Virgi- 
nia’s orator be expressed, by his statue, 
on the monument of Washington, holding 
the blade of a sword in his right hand, 
the hilt of which he presents to the hands 
of an oppressed people! Strange that the 
war blast had raged from South to North ; 
from the lowlands to the mountains ; 
had shot like the forked lightning in 
every direction of devastation; and at 
last ended near where it began, and both 
the beginning and the end of its track 
in Virginia, near her very capital and 
not far from Washington’s birth place 
and his home! 

This was final, but even then his early 
training and his virtue taught him to 
remit no exertions. Victory made him 
only more cautious, He said :—“My 
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greatest fear is, that, viewing this stroke 
in a point of light which may too much 
magnify its importance, they may think 
our work too nearly closed, and fall into 
a state of languor and relaxation.” He 
went back to the Hudson, still to prepare 
for any and every reverse. His duty and 
work never ended. The same virtue had 
to withstand the insidious addresses which 
were circulated when his army had to be 
disbanded ; men and officers were excited 
about their pay, and he was tempted by 
the designs of some few to turn their 
swords against the country they had de- 
fended. But he was incorruptible. The 
greatest deliverance of his country, per. 
haps, he ever wrought was, from the mu- 
tiny which marched to Philadelphia, 
placed sentinels at the door of Congress 
and kept the members prisoners some 
hours. He quelled the mutiny, denoun- 
ced the “Soldiers of a day,” vindicated 
his veterans who had “borne the heat 
and burthen of the war” from the dis- 
grace of rebellion: proclaimed peace; 
dismissed his troops from service; ad- 
dressed to them letters of advice and to 
the Governors of the States valedictories, 
inferior only to his “ Farewell Address”’ 
at the end of his civil service. 





“Unmoved, 

Unshaken, unseduc’d, unterrify’d 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 

Nor number, nor example, with him wrought 

To swerve from truth, or change his constant 
mind 

Though single. 

A man of the deepest emotions, he was 
affectionate towards his troops, as he was 
loyal to his country. His parting scene 
with his officers was most touchingly ten-. 
der. On the 4th Dec. 1783, at 12 o’clock, 
he assembled his companions in arms, 
raised a glass of wine and, with a stifled 
voice, said: —‘‘ With a heart full of love 
and gratitude, I now take leave of you, 
I most devoutly wish that your latter 
days may be as prosperous as your for- 
mer ones have been glorious and honora- 
ble.” He added; “I cannot come to 
each of you to take my leave, but shall 
be obliged if each of you would come 
and take my hand.” He took the hand 
of each in silence and in tears; left the 
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room, followed by the weeping band of 
heroes, to a boat which bore him away. 
He stepped into it, turned, waved his hat 
without speaking, received a silent salute 
in return, and he went away! Where? 
Alone, with a small bundle of papers, in 
his hand, he went to Philadelphia; that 
little bundle contained the vouchers of his 
account, which he hurried to settle to the 
utmost farthing. Was there eyer such a 
human example of truth, fidelity, conti- 
nence, faith, self-denial, humility, com- 
mon honesty, so simple, so pure, so unaf- 
fectedly natural as this! The regularity 
and minuteness with which he had kept 
his accounts amidst the roar of cannon, 
the fatigues of the camp, the clash of 
arms, the din of war, is actually miracu- 
lous. He took no pay, spent much of his 
own means, and yet with a scrupulousness 
that was jealous and nice to a cent-item, 
hastened to the accounting officers, with 
his bundle of vouchers, away from a vic- 
torious army, alone, first and before going 
home to his wife, to have a settlement, and 
prove his title to the character of An 
Honest Man! That was more to him than 
any jewelled crown. 

The same virtue hurried him on to An- 
napolis to redeem his pledge, made from 
the first, to the Provincial Congress at 
New York, to resign his commission. 
Congress received him with solemn cere- 
mony. President Mifflin addressed him 
and he replied:—I resign with satisfac- 
tion the appointment I accepted with dif- 
fidence”? * * *, “Having now fin- 
ished the work assigned me, I retire from 
the great theatre of action, and bidding an 
affectionate farewell to this august body, 
under whose orders I have so long acted, 
I here offer my commission, and take my 
leave of all the employments of public 
life.” What a sword was that which he 
resigned! Other swords were stained 
with blood—other swords were steel, the 
edges of which had been turned on armor 
which hacked them to their hilts, or were 
turned on what they had protected: ‘but 
the sword 


“Of Michael from the armory of God 
Was given him temper’d so that neither keen 
Nor solid might resist that edge!” 
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This entitled him to go home, and the 
domestic man hurried to Mt. Vernon. 
Here he was patriarchal and provident 
for his household. No duties there were 
below his greatness, as none elsewhere 
had been above his capacity and his care. 
How mighty different in this from the 
common herd of public men who neglect 
wives, children, servants, farms, homes, 
neighbourhood and all domestic duties 
and ties, for the camp, or for the poor pol- 
itician’s life in a Congress or a Legisla- 
ture! 

Just then in the prime of vigorous man- 
hood, 51 years of age, he was hale, and 
strong, and seasoned. He had passed 
unhurt through the flames of war, and 
he had now to prove his virtue pure 
enough for Peace. His forecast first saw 
the real wants of his country, state and 
federal. He gave the first impulse to the 
Internal Improvements of Virginia. He 
looked to her harbors and rivers and un- 
der his influence the Legislature formed 
the two first companies to extend the nav- 
igation of the Potomac and James Riv- 
ers. Forty thousand dollars worth of 
stock, offered to his acceptance, he devo- 
ted to education, and partly, I believe, to 
the College called after him at this very 
locality. -But above all, his wisdom saw 
the federal necessity of “a more perfect 
Union of the States.” Insurrection against 
a weak confederation had already began 
in Massachusetts—a State always among 
the first in patriotic devotion, and strangely 
always, in early times, by Shay’s rebel- 
lion, and in the last war, by the Hartford 
Convention, and now of late, by her nul- 
lification of fugitive slave acts, first in 
discord and rebellion. Virginia, led by 
Washington, was first to resolve upon 
the reign of a Constitution. He headed 
the Virginia delegation; he presided over 
the Convention; and as its President, he 
first signed the sacred bond of our 
Union, the Constitution of the United 
States—a form of Government, the length 
and breadth and the height and the 
depth of the wisdom of which no mind 
has yet fathomed. What now shall des- 
troy this work of Washington? Shay had 
rebelled against a confederation, and 
Massachusetts did not suffer the infamy. 
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What now if her “ higher law” and her 
preachers of christian politics shall tram- 
ple upon the faith and upon the oaths of 
organic law, and, madly rushing over the 
grave at Mt. Vernon, make a wreck of 
this master work of wisdom and virtue— 
more one of inspiration than of human 
thought and reason—new, original, unpre- 
cedented and unequalled in the system of 
just, equal, and freeGovernment!! What 
of it!—Virginia will remain loyal like 
her leader, and will triumphantly, say- 
ingly, defend the holy places of the 
mighty dead and the glorious work of 
their master-minds!! That is all of 
it—it shall not, it cannot be done!!! The 
Constitution and the Union shall be pre- 
served !! 

Wisdom and Virtue called him who had 
presided over the Convention, to preside 
over the country. Writing to Gen. Knox, 
he said; “ Integrity and firmness are all 
I can promise. These, be the voyage 
long or short, shall never forsake me, 
though I be deserted by all men; for of 
the consolations to be derived from these, 
the world cannot deprive me.” But be- 
fore he went to New York, he had a pil- 
grimage of Filial Piety to make. He 
visited his mother to bid her farewell and 
obtain her blessing. In parting, he said: 
“ As soon as the weight of public busi- 
ness, which must necessarily attend the 
outset of a new government can be dis- 
posed of I shall return to Virginia, and” 
—— “ You will see me no more,” said his 
mother—‘ My great age warns me that I 
shall not be long in this world. I trust 
in God that I may be somewhat prepared 
fora better. Go, George, go, my son, and 
perform your duties, and may the bless- 
ing of God and that of a mother be with 
you always.” Oh! that mother! that 
filial tie!—that Virginia woman !—she 
never saw the son she thus sent to his du- 
ties, which she had so well taught him, 
again | 


“ Ah! soldiers! to your honor’d rest, 
Your truth and valor bearing; 

The bravest are the tenderest— 

The loving are the daring !” 


Unanimously elected President, his pro- 
gress to New York was a triumphal pro- 
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cession. The way was thronged by 
crowds throbbing with veneration, love 
and gratitude. Over the Assumpink, 
near Trenton, the matrons threw a bridge 
of evergreens and flowers, with this in- 
scription : 


“ Dec. 26, 1776. 
“The hero who defended the mothers will pro- 
tect the daughters.” 


Woman could not fail to honor him who 
was the gallant husband and the son of 
filial piety. He met enough to intoxicate 
human pride and vanity, but when a 
guard was announced to him by a milita- 
ry escort, he said: “I require no guard 
but the affections of the people.” All 
this gave him pain, for he dreaded “a 
reversal of this scene, after all his endea- 
vors to do good.” 

His administration lasted from 1789 to 
1797. Be it remembered, that he put the 
new government into action. He gave it 
its first direction. New, unexampled, its 
action was in every sense problematical. 
His wisdom solved every problem. He 
was a judge of men and selected the best 
cabinet. His Indian policy was pacific, 
humane and parental; it opened fully 
the wholly new operations of the Land 
Ordinance of the United States. His for- 
eign policy was as novel as it was supreme 
in success. No legerdemain of diploma- 
cy embarrassed his directness of negotia- 
tion. No secrecy veiled it. His policy 
was peace, and neutrality was his safety- 
valve against all wars of other nations, 
and he formed entangling alliances 
with none. His treaties with Spain and 
England, and peace with the Emperor of 
Morocco; his non-intervention in the 
French revolution and contest with Ge- 
net; his suppression of the whiskey in- 
surrection, by a prompt application of 
force sufficient to prevent bloodshed or 
the rankling of bad blood; his third re- 
signation and retirement; his example of 
but two terms in the Presidency; his 
whole term and termination of civil ser- 
vice, exceeded all examples, ancient or 
modern, were based upon no precedents, 
and have resulted in a progress and pros- 
perity which have proved his wisdom by 
the tests of time and fruition. And he 
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concluded all by a Farewell Address, 
which is a political revelation of the ex- 
perience of the past, of the truth of the 
present, and is a prophecy for the future 
of this country. Its advice has been neg- 
lected in but two instances of our histo- 
ry, and we are now reaping the crop of 
dragon’s teeth which was sown by these 
two violations. Contrary to it, a section- 
al line was fixed by the folly of the Mis- 
souri Compromise ; and since then an en- 
tangling alliance was formed by what is 
called the ‘‘ Clayton-Bulwer treaty ;”’ and 
the effects of the two are all we have 
to dread in our present domestic and for- 
eign relations. This is more than well 
worthy of the note of patriotism and 
statemanship. 

Bidding farewell to civil as well as mil- 
tary service he again fondly turned, as he 
ever did, to his home at Mount Vernon. 
There was his haven. There he was the 
every day sort of a man; unaffected, sim- 
ple, domestic. Strict and regular in ha- 
bits, he saw to every minute detail of 
plantation operations. When Colonel 
Meade asked Mr. Custis, his step-son, 
how he should know General Washington 
when he met him in the fields where he 
was riding out, the answer was: ‘“ You 
will meet, sir, with an old gentleman, 
riding alone, in plain drab clothes, a 
broad brimmed white hat, a hickory 
switch in his hand, and carrying an um- 
brella, with a long staff, which is attach- 
ed to his saddle bow ; that is Gen. Wash- 
ington.” “Thank you, thank you, young 
gentleman, I think if I fall in with the 
General, I shall be apt to know him.” 
Who would’nt at once have known him 
in the midst of a multitude! Personal 
neatness was @ pre-eminent virtue in him. 
But his presence, though so very plain, 
at home, inspired more awe and reverence 
than did ever that of any other man. 
There, at home, he was as he ever had 
been in the field or cabinet, always acting 
under a controlling purpose, governed by 
a sense of duty, scrupulous in its perfor- 
mance, exact in its execution, and earnest 
in systematic labor. He was a patron of 
agricultural science, and a pattern plan- 
ter. Above all, from beginning to end, 
he was a Christian. Practically pious, 
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he committed every thing, in peace and 
in war, in the camp or cabinet, or on the 
farm, to the guidance of God, to His as- 
sistance, in aid of second causes which he 
was careful and industrious to exert, to 
apply and to improve. 

Though he had finished the whole work 
set before him, yet to the very last he was 
called to the country’s service, and he was 
ready and loyal to the last. The Elder 
Adams gave to him the command of the 
Provisional army, and he declined not to 
serve as a subordinate under his succes- 
sor in the chief command. 

There is in my maternal family an orig- 
inal letter, a copy of which I now have 
here present, to which I would draw the 
attention of the Professors and Cadets of 
this Institute. It is on the subject of se- 
lecting proper characters to officer the 
twenty-four regiments of infantry autho- 
rized to be eventually raised by Congress 
for the French war in 1799. He speaks 
especially of what the personnel of army 
officers should be. It portrays the care 
with which he caused the selections for 
the Provisional army to be made, and in- 
culcates the inestimable truth that it is 
‘a delusive hope that men of bad habits, 
by being transplanted into the army will 
become good men and good officers.” To 
you I dedicate this truth and the publica- 
tion of this letter, worthy to be preserved 
asa monument of history and a morsel 
of Washington’s moral philosophy. This 
letter was written on the 17th day of the 
June before he died. 

But with all this perfection and perfor- 
mance about him, so worthy of the high- 
est admiration and gratitude, let us not 
fail to remember that in his day and time 
of action and trial, he had bitter enemies 
who maligned and enviously criticised 
both his conduct and his motives. There 
is a great lesson in this remembrance to 
all who would prepare themselves to serve 
mankind. They must expect persecution 
and ingratitude, and must not be deterred 
by malice and uncharitableness. Noman 
was ever more traduced, at home and 
abroad, than George Washington. The 
minions of despots derided him, as with 
the satire of Tom Moore. Traitors and 
tories, renegades and refugees at home as- 
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persed him with contempt for his preten- 
sions to ability and with slanderous im- 
putations of a design to become usurper 
and autocrat. Jealousies beset him on 
every hand in the army, and afterwards 
in the civil administration. He was too 
good and great not to be the object of en- 
vy, hatred and malice, and he was not so 
god-like either as to be unaffected by the 
shafts aimed at his reputation and sensi- 
bilities. He was but a mere man, of like 
passions with ourselves. His excitability 
was immense and his anger was awful. 
When aroused by passion he stormed like 
thunders amid the Alps. Panegyric as 
well as detraction has borne false witness 
about his character. He is usually pic- 
tured as so completely under the restraint 
of self-command as to be like a cold, snow- 
capt mountain among his range of peers ; 
isolated, grand, alone, chilly in the upper 
regions of his exaltation above the ordi- 
nary herd of men. No such idea is true 
of him. He was no Northern Iceberg 
which repelled by coldness. He was the 
very opposite rather, a Mt. Sinai of a man 
who glowed with the fervent heat and 
was guarded by the thunders and light- 
ning of the Deity. If not like Moses, 
alone, allowed to take the tables of the 
law from the very God, he was allowed 
to take the law from the very tables; and 
his wrath was almost divine when roused 
mostly against errors which deluded the 
people he governed! Though grand in 
his passions, even he too was sometimes 
weak in their indulgence. There are 
memorable instances of his tremendous 
outbreaks of temper. He stormed anath- 
emas louder than the battle, at General 
Charles Lee, on the field of Monmouth, 
History admits mildly that he rode up and 
said: ‘‘In the name of God, Gen. Lee, 
what has caused this ill-timed prudence?” 
Lee insulted him with the reply: “I know 
no man blessed with a larger portion of 
that rascally virtue than your Excellen- 
cy!” He rode furiously that day over 
his equanimity ; and sad was the fate of 
the miserable man who was the only offi- 
cer under his command unfortunate 
enough to offer him insolence. He with- 
ered from that time forth as a limb blast- 
ed. Virtue hath that power, silently to 
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scathe whatever wilfully assails its moral 
might, without arms to strike down its 
enemy at once. When the news of St. 
Clair’s sad defeat reached him, whilst he 
was President, he raged for many min- 
utes without restraint; and called aloud 
upon Heaven’s wrath against the neglect 
of a command which was caught in an 
Indian ambuscade. After he was Presi- 
dent, he had a mortifying. scene with the 
then Mr. John Marshall, at Mount Ver- 
non, with whom he was trying to prevail 
to run for a seat in Congress. He healed 
the wound so handsomely as to prevail in 
his request, and the speech on Jay’s trea- 
ty and the eminence of the Chief Justice 
afterwards were the fruits of obeying the 
counsels of one whose very anger and re- 
proach were productive of good to the 
country and were turned to proofs of pri- 
vate compliment and confidence. And la- 
ter still, during the canvass, for that very 
Congress, between Gen. Harry Lee and 
Col. Peyton, in the Fairfax district, 
Washington became so warm that for 
some personal insult he was actual- 
ly stricken in the face, in the market 
house at Alexandria. He protected his 
antagonist from the violence of popular 
resentment ; saw the man safe, and then 
went home to his closet, as was his wont, 
to regain his equanimity. In the same 
canvass, Gen. Lee, to prove that he was 
not so exclusive as to rebuke a friend for 
taking a liberty with his person, familiar- 
ly walked up to him in a crowd and tap- 
ped his shoulder. He received a look 
never to be forgotten, and shrank away 
in confusion, saying: “ It is the first time 
I ever took a liberty with his person and 
it will be the last !”? No man ever inspir- 
ed so much reverence and awe. He com- 
manded himself, but himself was very 
strong and required constant watch and 
ward, as all truly strong and great na- 
tures do, 

It is fashionable to admit that he was 
not a man of genius. What genius is, 
the world is hardly agreed. I concur 
with Pascal, who, in his essay on “the 
strange contrarieties discovered in hu- 
man nature,” distinguishes between the 
“reasoning power,” and what he calls 
“Perception and a bright and lively act of 
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immediate intelligence.” Perception and 
consciousness act before reason—quicker 
than reason and often pass and surpass 
her on the way. He says:—‘Nor is it 
less ridiculous for reason to demand of 
those perceptive and intellective faculties 
a proof of their maxims before it consents 
to them, than it would be for the said 
faculties to demand of reason a clear per- 
ception and inéwition of all the prob- 
lems it demonstrates. This defect, there- 
fore, may serve to the humbling of reason, 
which pretends to be the judge of all 
things, but not to invalidate our assu- 
rance, as if reason were alone able to in- 
form our judgment. On the contrary, it 
were to be wished that we had less occa- 
sion for rational deductions; and that we 
knew all things by instinct and immedi- 
ate view. But nature has denied us this 
favor, and allows us but few notices of so 
easy a kind, leaving us to work out the 
rest by laborious consequences, and a 
a continued series of argument.” With 
this choicest and best definition of genius 
borne in mind: I challenge all history to 
show an instance of an actor who required 
and exerted more the perceptive and in- 
tellective faculties combined with the rea- 
soning faculties, than did George Wash- 
ington in the American Revolution. The 
whole action of the time, at every turn, 
put the actor to the severest tests of 
every power of the human mind. He 
was found deliberate, yet often differing 
from his council of war; cautious, yet 
surprisingly practicing the very policy of 
rashness ; slow, yet moving at 2 moment 
with the celerity of light ; minute in de- 
tail, yet comprehensive in the largest 
sense of survey and combination ; a man 
of all work and regularly trained to none; 
with but few elements of knowledge for 
any ; doing all surpassingly well, in every 
variety of untried scene, and without 
even ordinary means and instruments of 
execution; always doing the most with 
the least ; never failing where means ap- 
proached equality to the end; never 
losing an advantage for want of forecaste, 
and so quick in perception that he was 
never surprised ; a soldier, yet no poly- 
technic; a civilian of the highest order, 
yet no scholar; nor lawyer, nor metaphy- 
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sician, nor historian ; nothing in prepara- 
tion, yet everything in accomplishment. 
And this unerring course of conduct, suc- 
cessful alike in military and civil life, 
kept on in its.even tenor for fifty years 
out of little more than sixty-six of his 
human existence. Reasoning and judg- 
ment will not account for it. It was ge- 
nius and inspiration. His works them- 
selves, inherently, show that they were 
constructed by no “step by step” of 
mere ratiocination. Instinct and intuition 
made them pregnant. He was Comman- 
der-in-Chief, Commissary General, Cor- 
respondent of Congress; reasoning con- 
stantly and patiently, and anon rushing 
with sudden celerity to seize a moment as 
it flew. He was pre-eminently gifted with 
“immediate view,” and no less with power 
“‘to work out the rest by laborious conse- 
quences and a continued series of argu- 
ment.” Let others boast, then, of a Caesar, 
or a Charlemgane, or a Cromwell, or a Bo- 
naparte :—after all heroes and sages and 
their intellects and their acts are measur- 
ed and summed up to their fullest mag- 
nitude of greatness, we still may claim 
that Washington’s— 


“ Greatness will appear 
Then most conspicuous, when great things of 
small, 
Useful of hurtful, prosperous of adverse 
We can create ; and in what place soe’er 
Thrive under evil and work ease out of pain 
Through labor and endurance.” 


And chiefly, the Spirit of God did pre- 
fer before all temples his “upright heart 
and pure,” and instructed him. That 
was his Genius! 

He died as he had lived, and what 
a beautiful economy there was in his 
death. Not a faculty was impaired, 
not an error had marred the moral 
of his life. At sixty-six, not quite 
three score years and ten, he was taken 
away whilst his example was perfect. 
He took cold, slighted the symptoms, 
saying:—“let it go as itcame.” In the 
the morning of the 14th December, -’99, 
he felt severe illness; called in his over- 
seer, Mr. Rawlings, to bleed him. He 
was agitated, and Washington said to 
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him:—“‘dont be afraid.” When about to 
tie up his arm, he said with difficulty :— 
“More.” After all efforts failed he de- 
signated the paper he meant for his will, 
then turned to Tobias Lear and said:— 
“T find I am going—my breath cannot 
continue long. I believed from the first 
it would be fatal. Do you arrange and 
record all my military letters and papers ; 
arrange my accounts and settle my books, 
as you know more about them than any 
one else; and let Mr. Rawlins finish re- 
cording my other letters, which he has 
begun.” Between 5 and 6 o’clock he 
said to his physician, Dr. Craik :—‘I 
feel myself going; you had better not 
take any more trouble about me, but let 
me go off quietly ; I cannot last long.” 
Shortly after again he said :—‘ Doctor, I 
die hard, but I am not afraid to go; I 
believed from my first attack, I should 
not survive it; my breath cannot last 
long.” About 10 o’clock he made seve- 
ral attempts to speak to Mr. Lear, and at 
last said :—‘“‘I am just going. Have me 
decently buried ; and do not let my body 
be put into the vault in less than two days 
afterI am dead.” Lear says:—‘I bowed 
assent. He looked at me again and 
said :—‘Do you understand me?” I re- 
plied:—“ Yes, Sir.” ‘Tis well,” said he, 
and these were his last words, and ’tis 
well his last words were “Tis well!” 
Just before he expired he felt his own 
pulse ; his hand fell from his wrist and— 
George Washington was no more! 
Washington no more!—Never! He 
yet liveth! His name is a talisman—his 
home a country’s haven of affections— 
his tomb is an altar for patriotism’s 
sacrifices—his example of “true glory 
is immortal!” John Marshall wrote 
the words:—‘‘the man, first in war, 
first in peace, and first in the hearts of 
his fellow-citizens!” Here in our bo- 
soms he yet liveth and reigneth. His 
love of eountry shall still inspire us, his 
wisdom shall still guide us, and his pater- 
nal spirit shall still protect us—a free, 
independent, equal and United People! 
Tell me not that the virtuous man is 
not immortal. Of him there is more— 
he is never no more—he will ever be 
thought and truth. Did a Milton expire 
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with his breath? Take up his Para- 
dise Lost. His thoughts still exist,—not 
in the paper and printing, not in the 
signs of thought—never, but his mind 
is living and will live when types 
shall be no more. And, so the wisdom 
and virtue and actions and example, and 
genius and goodness of Washington live— 
live on and will live ever whilst his ex- 
ample is diffused by Divinity throughout 
the Universe! He now presides over us, 
more potent than ever to prevail with 
Providence, the Guardian Genius of the 
United States of North America! He 
guards Virginia, and Virginia guards the 
Union! We may yet look to him—we 
may follow his example—we may imitate 
his pure and simple life and his plain, man- 
ly virtues—his pious patriotism and disin- 
terested devotion to liberty are not beyond 
our reach and if we do but heed him as our 
Father and best Friend, we too may ever 
say in life ard at last, as persons and as 


‘a people :—* Tis well! Tis well!” 


His image is placed here to teach you, 
military youths, a lesson, and— 


“ Son of heaven and earth 
Attend; that thou’rt happy, owe to God, 
That thou continuest such, owe to thyself, 
That is, to thy obedience ; therein stand! 


Mount Vernon, June 17, 1799. 

Sir :—Was I not well assured of your 
patriotism and firm attachment to the 
government of your country, I should 
think it necessary to apologize for the 
trouble I am about to give you. 

The Secretary of War has signified to 
me that the President of the U. States 
thinks it highly expedient that no time 
should be lost in selecting proper charac- 
ters to officer the twenty-four Regiments 
of Infantry authorized to be eventually 
raised by a law of the last Congress; and 
has requested me to furnish him with a 
list of the names of sueh persons as are 
best qualified and willing to serve in the 
respective grades of four of these Regi- 
ments which is the portion allotted to Vir- 
ginia. 

Having been absent from home for al- 
most twenty-five years, with short inter- 
vals only, and in those intervals a neces- 
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sary attention to my private concerns con- 
fining me almost entirely to my own es- 
tate, I find my acquaintance with the cit- 
izens of this State, particularly with the 
rising generation, very limited indeed :— 
and, therefore, ready as I always am to 
do anything in my power to promote the 
public weal, I find it impossible to per- 
form this task without the assistance of 
others on whom I can place a reliance. 

As these troops are authorized to be 
raised only in case of actual war with a 
foreign power, or of imminent danger of 
invasion of cur Territory by such power, 
it is to be presumed that, in such an event, 
every good citizen would hold himself in 
readiness to take the field, if necessary, 
whether belonging to the eventual army 
or not. I therefore flatter myself that 
when the President’s intention of appoint- 
ing the officers of this army shall be fully 
known we shall find many of the valua- 
ble officers who served with reputation in 
the Revolutionary war, as well as others, 
step forward and offer their services in 
grades which they would not accept if 
their object was to pursue a military ca- 
reer for life, or to continue in the service 
beyond the exigency which might call 
them forth. This leads me to hope that 
instead of seeking for those who are will- 
ing to receive appointments we shall find 
the best spirits of our country offering 
their services in those grades where their 
talents and influence can be useful with- 
out feeling themselves bound by the scru- 
pulous punctilios of rank which officers 
observe when arms are assumed as a pro- 
fession. 

But in order to place the matter upon 
eertain grounds and to pursue it with sys- 
tem it becomes necessary to make the se- 
lection before mentioned, and as the pro- 
priety of drawing the officers from differ- 
ent parts of the State, observing as nearly 
as may be a due proportion to the respec- 
tive population, is obvious; I must of 
course obtain my information from vari- 
ous sources and combine the result in the 
best manner I can. 

I therefore, sir, take the liberty to ask 
if you will be so good as to furnish me 
with the names of such characters as are 
in your cpinion qualified to fili the seve- 


eral offices in one Regiment of Infantry— 
a Battalion or part thereof; and who 
would be wiling to receive their appoint- 
ments, annexing to their names the re- 
spective gra_es and the places or counties 
of their residence. 


To facilitate this selection and to ob- 
serve the proportion before mentioned, I 
have thought it b.st to follow the four 
grand divisions of the State as laid off by 
the Inspector General for the purposes of 
recruiting and to endeavour to select the 
officers of one Regiment from each,—in 
that case the division in which you reside 
will comprehend the counties of Hanover, 
Henrico, New Kent, Charles City, James 
City, Mathews, Gloucester, York, War- 
wick, Elizabeth City, Accomac, North- 
ampton, Caroline, King and Queen, Es- 
sex, King William, Middlesex, Lancaster, 
Northumberland, Richmond, Westmore- 
land and King George. To these coun- 
ties then you will be pleased more partic- 
ularly to confine your attention. But if 
suitable characters are known to you in 
other parts of the State, I will thank you 
for the names of them also. 


As these counties form a large district 
and comprehend more valuable charac- 
ters than the acquaintance of any one 
person in it may extend to, it is left with 
you to advise with others, or from such 
counties therein as your intimacy is 
greatest, to select a proportionate part. 
In a word, sir, paying some attention to 
the policy of distribution to select in 
whole or part such characters as would 
do honor to the service and would be 
gratifying to your own feelings to com- 
mand :—a measure though if it cannot be 
asked, is highly to be wished and would 
have been gladly embraced in the ar- 
rangements of the twelve Regiments now 
recruiting if anything had appeared at 
that time indicative of your inclination to 
re-enter the military line. 


You will readily see that these names 
must be handed to the President of the 
United States for his approbation and 
afterwards confirmed or rejected by the 
Senate, it is therefore proper that no as- 
surances of appointment will be given to 
the parties which will render a change 
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impracticable without wounding their 
feelings too much. 

Where you are not personally well ac- 
quainted with such characters as are fit 
and willing to serve, you will be so good as 
to obtain the recommendations and such 
as you can rely upon,—and every cau- 
tionary measure is necessary to guard 
against errors which frequently result 
from the ease with which recommenda- 
tions are generally obtained, the partiality 
of friends and a delusive hope that men of 
bad habits, by being transplanted into the 
Army will become good men and good 
officers. 

I have ventured sir, to give you this 
trouble because from your former services 
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in the military line, I could confide in your 
knowledge and judgment of proper char- 
acters to be brought forward at this time ; 
and believing that I might readily count 
upon your best exertions to render a ser- 
vice to your country. 

I will thank you for an acknowledge- 
ment of the receipt of this letter as soon 
as it gets to your hands and for your ob- 
servations on the subject of it, so far as 
you may then be prepared to give them. 

With very great esteem, 
I have the honor to be sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
Grorce WasHINGTON, 
Col. John Cropper. 





or 


TO ZENOVA. 


SELECTED FROM THE PUEMS OF THE LATE HENRY ELLEN. 


“And oh! she dances such a way 
No sun upon an Easter day 


Is half so fine a sight.” 


I have often stood, fair lady— 
Stood to watch thee in the dance, 
Till I fancied it a vision— 
Or, an opiate’s golden trance. 


Every movement—every motion, 
As thy small feet beat the time, 

Full of grace as wave of ocean, 
And of music as a rhyme. 


Which is woven by some poet 
In so gay and glad a strain, 

That in reading, we bethink us 
Of the April drops of rain. 


Like a shadow onward gliding 
Now as gracefully you go ;— 

Or, a water flag when riding 
On some star-lit river’s flow. 


And thy face is ever changing 
With the changes of the tune, 

As they say the waters vary 
With the changes of the moon. 


Now thine eyes are downward looking— 
Now upraised in laughing light, 

Ever fitful in their lustre 

Like the tropic waves at night. 


Sir Joun Sucking. 


With thine arms crossed on thy bosom— 
(Like a statue’s how they gleam!) 
Thou art beautiful, fair Lady, 
As a poet-sculptor’s dream. 


And I ponder, fair Zenova, 

If thy slight form hath not grown 
Into statue by Canova— 

“Dancing girl” of pallid stone? 


But when I could deem thee marble, 
And the cheat might well believe, 

Then I see thy snowy bosom’s 
Long, slow, undulating heave, 


Like a lily which is bursting 
In the silent midnight’s hour— 
When the moon is on the water 
From its bud into the flower. 


Gazing thus on thee enraptured 
With a pleasure almost pain ; 

While I wish that—yes—forever 
Thy fair form might thus remain, 


Even then, away thou’rt springing 
Like a bird upon the wing, 

Or a willow bough when swinging 

To the early breath of Spring. 
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MR. BLEDSOE’S REVIEW OF HIS REVIEWER. 


The Review of “ Liberty and Slavery,” which was published in the Messenger and 
Southern Planter for May, has drawn forth from the author of the work the following 
reply, which, through the courtesy of the Editor of the Planter, we are enabled to 
present simultaneously with its appearance with that periodical—Ep. Mess. 


My Dear Sir—I have read, with un- 
mixed pleasure, the critique in your last 
number on my little book, entitled ‘ Lib- 
erty and Slavery,” and desire thus pub- 
licly to thank the writer for his manly 
strictures no less than for his generous 
praise. Indeed, as truth is dearer to every 
true man than reputation, so such criti- 
cism should be more coveted than the 
most exalted encomiums. Hence, if it were 
not believed that truth is involved in the 
issue, I should far more reluctantly endea- 
vor to repel the charges which have been 
urged against my little essay. 

I fear, sir, that there must be some 
want of clearness in my expressions, or 
some other defect in my mode of present- 
ing the subject treated of, since so able a 
critic has charged me, not only with self- 
contradiction in regard to a fundamental 
point, but also with having “surrendered 
the argument” to the abolitionists. On 
the other hand, it has seemed to me, that 
if he had more carefully weighed the im- 
port of my words, he would have seen 
that the self-contradiction complained of 
is apparent only, aad not real. This point, 
however, I shall not presume to decide, 
but cheerfully submit it to the determi- 
nation of the impartial reader. 

The strictures in question are introdu- 
ced with the remark, that the abolitionists 
usually appeal to the Declaration of In- 
dependence. This is very true. The Dec- 
laration of Independence is, as under- 
stood by themselves, the great strong-hold 
of the abolitionists. At the very last meet- 
ing of the “ American Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety,” in which Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Lucy 
Stone, Theodore Parker, and Lucretia 
Mott, acted the most conspicuous parts, 
it was resolved that slavery “is not a de- 
bateable question, any more than is the 
right to commit adultery, burglary, high- 
way robbery, orpiracy.” ‘And to every 
defence or apology” thereof, continues 
the resolution, ‘ours is the good old re- 





volutionary reply: ‘‘We hold these truths 
to be self-evident—-that all men are cre- 
ated equal; that they are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness,” 

‘* Professor Bledsoe,” says the writer in 
question, “concludes a strong reply to this 
fallacy with a declaration in conflict, as it 
seems to us, with his own principles and 
subversive of his argument.” This charge 
is based on the fact, that I have asserted 
“that life and liberty are nod inalienable,’ 
(article p. 150;) yet, if I am not very 
greatly mistaken, this assertion may be 
thoroughly vindicated, as well as recon- 
ciled with every other portion of my essay 
on Liberty and Slavery. But let the reader 
see, and judge for himself. 

I have questioned, it is true, and still 
do question, that portion of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which asserts for 
all men an inalienable right to life and 
liberty. And if I am wrong here, we 
should be compelled, it seems to me, really 
to surrender the argument to the aboli- 
tionists, and allow their insulting inso- 
lence to go unchecked. But let us see, in 
the first place, if, in assuming this posi- 
tion, I have contradicted myself. 

Having referred to this position, that 
life and liberty may be alienated, the 
writer of the article in question continues: 
“Yet the author had previously pointed 
out the error of defining inalienable rights, 
as those over which society had no control. 
‘An inalienable right,’ he says (p. 35) is 
either one which the possessor of it him- 
self cannot alienate or transfer, or it is 
one which society has not the power to 
take from him. According to the import 
of the terms, the first would seem to be 
what is meant by an alienable right. But 
‘according to the view of the Abolitionists, 
an alienable right is one of which society 
itself cannot, without doing wrong, de- 
prive the individual.’ Why, we respect- 
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fully ask, does the author reject the ‘im- 
port of the terms,’ and adopt ‘the view 
of the abolitionists?” On this passage, 
I have several distinct remarks to offer. 

In the first place, nothing was farther 
from my intention than to point out “the 
error of defining inalienable rights as 
those over which society had no control ;” 
and, with all respect for Mr. “R.” as the 
writer signs himself, my words, it seems 
to me, cannot be made to bear any such 
construction. For whatever may be the 
naked import of the term inalienable, when 
standing alone, or in no particular con- 
nexion; yet when found in a political in- 
strument, and in relation to the natural 
rights of all men, it usually and very pro- 
perly, it seems to me, denotes those in- 
herent rights over which society has no 
control, except to defend and protect the 
possessor in the enjoyment of them.— 
Hence, as any one I think may see, by 
referring to the whole passage in question, 
(p. 35), I have simply stated the fact, 
that such is the meaning attached to the 
expression inalienable rights by the abo- 
litionists, without intending to signalize 
this as one of their errors. I have never 
regarded it as one of their errors. On the 
contrary, it has ever appeared to me a 
perfectly legitimate sense of the words, 
and, accordingly, I have repeatedly so 
used them myself. An inalienable right 
is, it seems to me, a right which the pos- 
sessor of it cannot give up or transfer to 
society, and which society cannot take from 
him. : 

Secondly, I have to reply that I do not 
“reject the import of the terms.” On the 
contrary, as I have just declared, I hold 
an inalienable right to be one which the 
individual cannot transfer to society. But 
it is true that in debating the justice of 
slavery with the abolitionists, I have laid 
this meaning of the terms out of the ques- 
tion; because, as I have most explicitly 
stated, in regard to this meaning of the 
words there is no dispute between us. 
Let the passage speak for itself. Here it 
is: ‘An inalienable right is either one 
which the possessor of it himself cannot 
alienate or transfer, or it is one which So- 
ciety has not the power to take from him. 
According to the import of the terms, the 
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first would seem to be what is meant by 
an inalienable right; but in this sense it is 
not pretended that the right to either life 
or liberty has been transferred to society 
or alienated by the individua’. And if, as 
we have endeavored to show, the right, or 
power, or authority of society is not de- 
rived from a transfer of individual rights, 
then it is clear that neither the right to 
life nor liberty is transferred to society, 
That is, if no rights are transferred, then 
these particular rights are still untrans- 
ferred, and, if you please, untransferable. 
Br IT CONCEDED, THEN, THAT THE INDI- 
VIDUAL HAS NEVER TRANSFERRED HIS RIGHT 
TO LIFE OR LIBERTY TO society.” Hence, 
as in regard to this meaning of the terms 
inalienable rights there was no dispute be- 
tween us, so it was very properly laid 
aside, we think, as having nothing to do 
with the controversy. Most assuredly, if 
we mean to combat the proposition of an 
adversary, we should take its terms as he 
intends them to be understood. 

Thirdly, it seems hardly correct to ask, 
why I have adopted “the view of the abo- 
litionist?” For, in reality, I have merely 
admitted that the sense in which he “ uses 
the expression, inalienable rights,” (p. 
35), is one of its legitimate significations, 
and then proceeded to combat “ the view” 
which is peculiar to him, or which may 
be properly called “the view of the aboli- 
tionists.”” Iadopt none of their views. I 
declare eternal hostility to them. 

““Was it necessary,” continues Mr. R., 
‘(p. 150) “for his argument in behalf of 
slavery, to maintain that man has a right 
to alienate his life and his liberty?” I 
answer, it was not atall necessary. It 
was necessary, however, to contend that 
whatever may be a man’s right, he cer- 
tainly has the power to alienate both his 
life and his liberty, and that he sometimes 
exercises this fatal power. No man, for 
example, has the right to murder his fel- 
low man; but he has the power to do so, 
and by the perpetration of so horrible a 
crime, he alienates his own right to life, 
and it is extinguished. He does not ali- 
enate it in the sense above specified; that 
is, he does not confer it upon society; but 
he casts it from himself, and it is forever 
gone. And society proceeds, not by vir- 
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tue of any right derived from him or his 
consent, but by virtue of authority direct 
from God and from his law, to take away 
that life to which he no longer has aright, 
and which self-protection requires her to 
take. 

Nor is it otherwise with liberty. The 
man who has a right to freedom, has no 
right to make his freedom a nuisance to 
society. But he has the power to do so, 
if unrestrained and left to himself. He 
may steal, slander, rob, murder, kill, and 
in various other ways, wage war against 
the peace and well-being of society. Thus 
his right to freedom may be alienated 
from himself, though not conferred upon 
society; which derives her sacred rights 
from a higher source. Hence, she takes 
away no natural right, when she proceeds 
to strip the villain of his ill-used freedom, 
and secure herself against his evil deeds. 
She takes no right from him; she merely 
wields the right invested in herself by 
God to keep such outlaws in their own 
place, 

But although it was not indispensably 
necessary to assume such ground, I have 
not hesitated to plant myself upon it, and 
as I trust not without good and sufficient 
reason. For, if I mistake not, a man may 
have “a right to alienate his life and his 
liberty.” If the public good require, (and 
that is the case I have always put,) then he 
has a right to alienate either life or lib- 
erty; or, in other words, if the sacred 
rights of man demand the sacrifice, then 
may his life or liberty be freely sacrificed: 
Nay, it were not only his right, it were 
his bounden duty, to lay down both life 
and liberty in such a cause. Let the abo- 
litionists, for example, endeavor to urge 
their bloody schemes upon the South by 
force of arms, and what true man is there 
among us, who does not purpose to lay 
down his life as freely as he ever breath- 
ed the air of heaven? 

Here I beg that my precise expressions 
may be noted. For these are very delicate, 
as well as very difficult matters; and 
hence whosoever aspires to the truth in 
regard to them should not only think close- 
ly, but also narrowly watch his words. 
I have said, then, that a man may have a 
right to alienate his life and liberty, not 
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his right to life and liberty. No man has 
a right to alienate his rights. All natural 
rights are, indeed, in so far as they are 
real and existing, inalienable. That is to 
say, no man can rightfully transfer them 
to society, nor can society rightfully di- 
vest him of them. To say that a man 
has a right to any thing, and, at the same 
time, assert that society may take it from 
him, is to affirm that society may do in- 
justice, or deprive the individual of his 
due. I hold to no such doctrine. 

Hence, in maintaining thata man may 
lay down his life or liberty for the gene- 
ral good, I have been careful, in my work 
on liberty and slavery, to remind the read- 
er that, in such case, the individual has 
no right to his life or liberty, but that 
society has the sole and exclusive right to 
them. Mr. R. has overlooked the sentence 
containing this guarded expression. It 
immediately precedes the passage quoted 
by him; and I beg leave to insert it here, 
“All we ask is,” (p. 110), “as may be 
seen from the first chapter of this Essay, 
that the rights of the individual, whether 
real or imaginary, may be held in subjec- 
tion to the undoubted right of the commu- 
nity to protect itself and to secure its own 
highest good. This solemn right, so in- 
separably linked to a sacred duty, is par- 
amount to the rights and powers of the 
individual. Nay, aS WE HAVE ALREADY 
SEEN, (IN THE FIRST CHAPTER,) THE INDI- 
VIDUAL CAN HAVE NO RIGHT THAT CON- 
FLICTS WITH THIS; BECAUSE IT IS HIS DUTY 
TO COOPERATE IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
THE GENERAL Goop. SURELY HE CAN HAVE 
NO RIGHT WHICH IS ADVERSE TO DUTY.” 
With the following sentence, the extract 
of Mr. R. begins. 

It appears, then, that according to the 
views expressed by me, the individual 
may not alienate his right to life or lib- 
erty. That is, he can neither confer this 
right upon society, nor can society take 
it from him. Yet, as I have said in the 
extract made by Mr. R., “‘if for the gene- 
ral good, he would not cheerfully lay 
down both life and liberty, then both may 
be rightfully taken from him.” (p. 111) 
Mark the words: ‘life and liberty may,” 
in such case, “be taken from him,” and 
not this right to life and liberty; for as I 
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have most explicitly stated he has, in such 
case, no right to life or liberty, according 
to my views as therein expressed. Hence, 
no right of the individual is touched, but 
only things to which he has no right. 
How, then, does this passage conflict with 
the first chapter of my Essay? In that 
chapter, it is asserted, that the rights to 
life and liberty are inalienable ; ‘that all 
the powers of earth combined cannot take 
them away.” But I have not asserted 
either there, or elsewhere, that life and 
liberty are inalienable; and in the passage 
before us, I have merely affirmed that so- 
ciety may take them from us in such cases, 
and in such cases only, as those in which 
we have no right to them. I appeal to 
the impartial reader if there is any con- 
tradiction here? Is not the doctrine of 
the passage quoted by Mr. R. precisely 
the same as that of the first chapter, to 
which it most explicitly refers for confir- 
mation of the very sentiment, that no right 
is taken away by society? Life and liberty 
may, when the individual has no right to 
them, be taken away; BUT THE RIGHT TO 
THEM, WHENSOEVER AND WHERESOEVER IT 
MAY REALLY EXIST, CANNOT BE TOUCHED BY 
MAN. Like all other really existing natu- 
ral rights, or rightsderived from God, they 
are inalienable, either by the rightful act 
of the possessor, or by the legitimate au- 
thority of society. 

But to pass on. “Had he not previously 
stated,” asks Mr. R., “that ‘society arises 
not from a surrender of individual rights,’ 
and hence, need not appeal to the aliena- 
tion of such rights in support of its pow- 
ers.” Most assuredly he had, and, as we 
have already seen, he has not appealed 
to the alienation of such rights in support 
of its powers. He has not asserted, that 
the power of society arises from a sur- 
render to her of individual rights, but only 
that she possesses power over those things 
to which the individual has no right, and 
which her own highest good demands. 

“Was it wise,” Mr. R. proceeds, “ to 
abandon this impregnable position for 
the purpose of maintaining that slavery 
is justifiable, because life and liberty are 
alienable rights?” It were, indeed, most 
unwise, if he had done so; but, as we have 
seen, he has not contended for “ alienable 


rights.” He has merely contended for the 
alienability of life and liberty when they 
are not rights. I repeat, then, that all men 
have “certain inalienable rights, but that 
life and liberty are not among these.” 
Life and liberty are not among the inali- 
enable rights of all men; for the simple, 
sole, and sufficient reason that some men 
have no such rights at all; the murderer, 
for instance, has no right to life, nor has 
the highway robber to liberty. In those 
who have these rights, however, they are 
inalienable; for society never takes the 
rights she is ordained to defend and pro- 
tect. These rights are not absolute, like 
the right of all men to do their duty; they 
are conditional. Hence, in some cases they 
exist, and in some they are without ex- 
istence. 

Having, as it seems to me, misconceived 
my position, and imputed to me the doc- 
trine “that life and liberty are alienable 
rights,” Mr. R. thinks it might be easily 
overthrown by the abolitionist. Let us 
hear, then, what this imaginary aboli- 
tionist might say, against my doctrine. 
“If life be alienable,” he might say, 
“then suicide may be right, for man can- 
not alienate a right over his own life with- 
out possessing that right himself.” When 
it is affirmed that life is alienable, the 
meaning is, nay, the express assertion is, 
that it may be alienated only for good and 
sufficient reason. No one pretends that 
it may be wantonly or wickedly thrown 
away, asin suicide, or sacrificed to the 
whims of a blood-thirsty tyrant. As I 
have repeatedly said, in my work on lib- 
erty and slavery, “It is pretended by no 
one that society has the right to deprive 
any subject of either life or liberty, with- 
out good and sufficient reason;” and if I 
had not said this, the proposition should, 
it seems to me, have been understood with 
this limitation, unless this limitation had 
been excluded by its express terms. The 
right of a man to alienate his life at the 
eall of his country, or for the good of 
his race, does not imply, it seems to me,. 
“the right to commit suicide.” 

“Moreover,” says our imaginary aboli- 
tionist, “the mere quality of alienability 
does not transfer a right or any other 
piece of property. Actual alienation is 
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necessary for this purpose. And when 
and where,” the abolitionist may most tri- 
umphantly ask, ‘‘has the Southern slave 
performed the act of alienating his liber- 
ty? Who were the witnesses and how 


‘was the transfer evidenced?” Now, all 


that is here said, all that is here implied, 
is most freely admitted. “‘Be it conceded,” 
as I have said in the extract already made 
from liberty and slavery, “that the indi- 
vidual has never transferred his right to 
life or liberty to society.’ All this has 
been, as we have seen, conceded to the 
abolitionist, and laid out of the contro- 
versy between us. The question between 
us is, not what the slave has done, but 
what he might have done. We all know 
he has never transferred his freedom to 
society, but might he not have done so 
with perfect propriety? And if he had 
refused to do so, might not society, as in 
these Southern States she has done, have 
taken it from him? The question is, not 
whether the slave has transferred to so- 
ciety his right to freedom, but whether he 
had any such right to transfer. I have 
uniformly contended that he had no such 
right; and that society, in denying free- 
dom to him, has done no wrong to any 
one, and a great good to all. Hence, I 
would respectfully say to such an aboli- 
tionist, that he only contends for what I 
had fully conceded to him at the outset, 
and mistakes the real point in dispute be- 
tween us. 

“How pointedly,” continues Mr. R., 
“might he address Professor Bledsoe in 
his own language, ‘do we then live, and 
move and breathe, and think, and worship 
God, only by rights derived from society? 
No, certainly. We have these rights from 
a higher source. God gave them and all 
the powers of the earth combined cannot 
take them away.’ And how well might 
he maintain that rights derived from God 
cannot bealienable. True, our rights are 
derived from God, and the powers of earth 
cannot take them away.” Iam notat all 
startled by these old familiar words, which 
have been six times transcribed with my 
ewn hand, and stood upon record before 
me for ten long years. They assert, it is 
true, that certain rights are derived from 
God, and are inalienable. But they do 











not assert, that all men are created equal, 
that all men are endowed by their Creator 
with an inalienable right to life and lib- 
erty. Only some men possess such right 
at all; and they, it is conceded, possess it 
as an inalienable right. Thatis, they can 
neither transfer it to society, nor can soci- 
ety take it from them. But there are, as 
I have everywhere contended, cases in 
which men possess no right to life or lib- 
erty; and, in all such cases, both life and 
liberty may be taken away by society for 
its own highest good. Itis on this ground 
that I justify the institution of slavery. 
Not on the ground that society may divest 
the slave of his natural right to personal 
freedom, but on the ground that he pos- 
sesses no such natural right, and the good 
of all is incompatible with his personal 
freedom. 

In the foregoing remarks, as well as in 
various portions of my work on Liberty 
and Slavery, I wish it to be remembered, 
that as I have been reasoning with the 
abolitionist, so I have used the terms lib- 
erty and freedom in his sense of them, and 
not my own. In the true sense of the 
word, liberty is, I admit, an inalienable 
right ; and cannot be taken away by soci- 
ety. For liberty is “the enjoyment of 
one’s rights; and every man certainly 
has a right to enjoy these, be they more 
or less, 

But in this sense, slavery is not, as I 
have endeavored to show, at all inconsis- 
tent with liberty. For I have endeavored 
to show, that the slaves of the South have 
no right to personal freedom; and that 
consequently, in denying it to them, no 
right is infringed, while great good is ac- 
complished. “As it is their duty to labor,” 
I have said, (p. 271) “so the law which 
compels them to do so is not oppressive. 
It deprives them of the enjoyment of no 
right, unless, indeed, they may be sup- 
posed to have a right to violate their duty. 
Hence, in compelling the colored popula- 
tion of the South to work, the law does not 
deprive them of liberty in the true sense of 
the word ; that is, it does not deprive them 
of the enjoyment of any right. It merely 
requires them to peform a natural duty.” 

But in arguing the question of liberty 
and slavery with the abolitionist, I have 
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been compelled to use these words in the 
sense which he attaches to them. In this 
sense, I deem his propositions false, his 
premises as well as his conclusions. 
Hence, I am not able to-agree with Mr. 
R., that the premise of the abolitionist is 
correct (p. 150) while his conclusion is 
false. ‘‘The abolitionist,” says he, “is 
right in maintaining that life and liberty 
are inalienable rights, but wrong in thence 
condemning slavery.” He is certainly 
right in his premise, that liberty is an 
inalienable right, if he attaches the true 
idea to the term liberty; but nothing is 
farther from his thoughts than this, as I 
suppose it will be admitted by Mr. R, 
himself. By liberty or freedom, the abo- 
litionist means the power to act as one 
pleases, or at least without the restraints 
or control of a master. Such is his own 
meaning; and his premise is, I appre- 
hend, as he understands it himself, and 
not as it may be understood by another. 
Hence I deem his premise false. 

In the true sense of the term Jiberty, 
slavery is not its opposite. Its opposite, 
its antagonistic principle, is license. By 
the institution of slavery for the blacks, 
license is shut out, and liberty is intro- 
duced. It is introduced for the slaves 
themselves. For they have a natural right 
to that government, to that supervision 
and control, which, on the whole, is best 
for them; and such is slavery. Hence, 
slavery secures them in the enjoyment of 
their natural right ; and, according to the 
measure of their capacity to receive it, 
bestows upon them'real liberty. Let this 
institution be abolished, and they will no 
longer enjoy their natural rights. In the 
strong language of Mr. R., they would 
“moulder away as if by a consuming 
pestilence, their morals, their minds, and 


their bodies rotting down in one universal 
ruin.” 

Though there are some points of differ- 
ence between Mr. R. and myself; yet 
these, I am highly gratified to believe, are 
insignificant and trifling when compared 
with the great fundamental conceptions 
in which weagree. A laudable desire on 
his part, to defend the doctrine of the 
Declaration of Independence, that all men 
are endowed by their Creator with an 
inalienable right to life and liberty, is per- 
haps the chief source of our differences. 
But though his veneration for that noble 
and time-honored instrument is great, it 
is by no means blind or undiscriminating. 
He defends the language, and shows that 
it admits of a high and glorious sense ; 
but yet he does not insist that such was 
the sense of its illustrious author. In his 
own way, and according to his own inde- 
pendent views, he maintains that slavery 
is consistent with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and with the natural right of 
the slave. But, he adds, “we shall be 
told that such was not the view taken of 
slavery by the authors of the Declaration 
of Independence and the Virginia Bill of 
Rights. That in their opinion it violated 
those great organic laws. We grant it to 
the fullest extent. But our departure from 
their opinion is neither disrespect to them 
nor arrogance in us.’”’ We should be hap- 
py to quote the whole of this striking pas- 
sage; but the readers of the Southern 
Planter may easily turn to it for them- 
selves, and read the admirable reflections 
with which it concludes. 

With sentiments of the highest consid- 
eration and esteem, I have, Sir, the honor 
to remain your friend and servant. 


A. T. BLEDSOE. 
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Language is the motive engine for car- 
rying the thoughts of one mind to other 
minds—the medium of intercommunica- 
tion. We embody our thoughts in dis- 
tinct propositions. These propositions 
must then be interpreted. Hence the 
necessity of a right understanding of 
language. It has been said there is not a 
sentence in all the writings of the princi- 
pal English authors that is not suscepti- 
ble of different interpretations. So de- 
fective is language for transferring the 
thoughts. and emotions of one mind to 
other minds. The same word is often 
used in many different senses, and some- 
times in opposite senses. Then a wrong 
collocation of words may obscure or per- 
vert the meaning of an author. Then 
also a false grammatical arrangement 
may prevent a clear expression of thought. 
No more than this is necessary to rebuke 
the theory that an expert in other lan- 
guages must, as a sequence, be a profi- 
cient in his own. The language in 
which we speak should be accurately and 
critically studied, and studied first. , 

How differently, for instance, id the 
Bible interpreted! a book which has 
been the light of all ages to God’s people, 
and received the severest study of the 
greatest minds, Sceptics say that it is 
the imperfection of the book itself. Let 
them, then, show a more perfect record, 
more easily explained with miore unity of 
interpretation. Is it the common law of 
England, the Constitution of the United 
States, the statute-book of any State in 
the Union? All—all are differently in- 
terpreted, so differently that if you will 
listen to two opposite partisans in Con- 
gress, or two lawyers in any court in the 
country you will almost be ready to 
admit the declaration of Voltaire, that 
“the use of language is to conceal our 
thoughts.” There is not a law in the 
land nor in any other land that two 
men will construe exactly alike. Ten 
men give testimony to a murder commit- 
ted in their presence; the lawyers for and 
against the prisoner will find ground in 
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the same words for two entirely diverse 
arguments. Yet we are not to conclude 
that the gift of speech is a libel on the 
heart of man degrading him so much 
beneath the brute, nor that language is 
designed to falsify the mind. The Bible, 
in its great and essential teachings, has 
been, and is, interpreted alike by all candid 
readers of every religious denomination. 
The law of God, whether in the decalogue 
or in the gospel, is so plain that the way- 
faring man need not err. It leaves no 
man in doubt what he ought to do, and 
what he ought not todo. Fanatics and 
infidels, therefore, are generally driven 
from the interpretation of the text toa 
“higher law” which supercedes it. The 
common law, derived from recorded pre- 
cedents, is interpreted and applied with 
sufficient accurdcy. Our statutes are com- 
prehensible, and the language we use is 
adequate to the intercommunication of 
thought. Yetthe train of remark already 
introduced shows the necessity of the. 
careful study of language, accurate dis- 
crimination in the study of words, and a 
critical exactness in the construction of 
sentences if we would desire to speak, 
and be understood when we speak, “the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.” 

The school, then, that does not teach 
well and learn well the department of 
Language, must necessarily be barren, 
without fruit or flower. Like “the queen 
of night,” perhaps her dim taper may 
help the star-light, or save from utter 
darkness, but no healthful vegetation 
flourishes with bud, and flower, and fruit 
till the “king of day arise, rejoicing in 
the East.” ‘Without Language, copious, 
ornate, definite and full of expression, the 
man of science is a mere “man of the 
moon.” He stares but speaks not, a 
blasted and extinct volcano. 

“Language,” says Lord Bacon, “is not 
only the instrument but the nutriment of 
thought, essential to the activity of our 
speculative powers, modifying by its 
changes the growth and complexion of 
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the faculties it feeds.” This is true 
whether we consider the necessity of 
language to thought itself in reflection, or 
the reflex influence on the mind of the 
critical expression of its thoughts. 

The importance of language, then, is 
readily perceived in its necessity, its con- 
trolling influence and its uses. It is ne- 
cessary to the interchange of thought, to 
the heathful action of mind, to its proper 
development and to cultivation. The 
language of a nation or of an individual 
tests the character as accurately as the 
thermometer tests the temperature of the 
air, or as the consols of England indicate 
the value of money in the market. 

Thought is the capital deposit of the 
mind—Language the medium of ex- 
change. The consols of the race man 
consist of the united stock of all these 
separate deposits where the value of each 
is set forth and certified in language, the 
instrument or certificate of thought. 
Books written become the indenture of a 
common partnership. Here, the treas- 
ures, “‘unhedged lie open in life’s com- 
mon field and bid all welcome to the 
vital feast.” 

The study of Books, whether on litera- 
ture or science, increases the growth of 
the mind and enlarges its knowledge. 
But the study of Language as a mental 
discipline is perhaps of greater and better 
effect than any other study ;—not gene- 
rally so considered because, like the vital 
air, it is so identified with life itself 
that the offices it performs are overlooked. 
We must define the mind’s operations in 
the solution of problems in science or 
labored results in philosophy before we 
can detect the nice distinctions required 
and sought out and discovered in the 
words and forms of speech we use to de- 
fine our propositions or elucidate our 

arguments. 

Here is a field for philosophy, for logic, 
for mental enterprise, for keen analysis 
and nice discrimination. Here, in the 
clear exhibition of results to others—re- 
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quiring the logic, the philosophy, the il- 
lumination of language—a mental activi- 
ty is brought into exercise more impor- 
tant toa healthful discipline than in most, 
perhaps, than in any other profound in- 
vestigations prosecuted in thought. 

The study of words is the study of 
philosophy, of history, of morals. We 
may read a nation’s history in a nation’s 
words. Mind is there stereotyped in 
form and feature like the reality of life. 
There is often more of true history to be 
learned in a Dictionary, which cannot lie, 
than in written annals, which may be 
framed by prejudice, pride, affection, mis- 
conception or intended falsehood. Tra- 
dition is shadowy. Memories may be 
partial. History even, is often poetic, 
mixed with fiction. But a nation’s lan- 
guage is itself, the record of the day 
and the hour, and the honest reality of 
its acting, thinking, speaking. Words 
are things. In every thing, therefore, 
which they fairly indicate, they are 
reliable. The study of words, then, be- 
comes something more than a detail of 
vocables, a tissue of articulate sounds— 
tis food, ’tis strength, ’tis life.” 

The study of words has never yet had 
its proper place in the educational course. 
If pursued at all, it has been a study of 
definitions merely, disconnected with 
etymology, the true interpreter of the 
meaning of words, in which we trace the 
stream to its sources, then explore its 
tributaries and its delta, where by a hun- 
dred months it brings down accumula- 
ted treasures to a common reservoir of 
human thought—whence, as from the 
ocean, is exhaled a heathful influence 
that refreshes the face of the whole earth. 

The study of words* contributes emi- 
nently to “peace on earth and good will 
towards men. Mistake a word and you 
may misunderstand a man. Alienation 
ensues, dissention, conflict, war. “Word 
warriors” have caused more bloodshed 
and misery than have been caused by all 
the conflicts for principle and truth. 





* Some of these sentiments will be found incorporated with the Author’s {Introduction to his revised 


Edition of the “ Scholar’s Companion,” a school book on Etymology, originally compiled from But- 


ter’s Etymology. 
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Books have been written, treasures squan- 
dered, controversies exasperated, armies 
brought into deadly conflict and nations 
revolutionized and destroyed, for a word— 
more than this—for an illusion. 


One word * interposed 
Makes enemies of nations that had else, 
Like kindred drops been mingled into one.” 


Theological controversies, political as- 
perities, judicial litigations, personal ani- 
mosities, have their origin and vitality 
most often in the misunderstanding of 
words. This, unperceived by the con- 
tending parties, is often obvious to the dis- 
interested observer—sometimes apparent 
to the combatants themselves after all the 
mischief has been done past recovery. 

That which is so often fatal to truth 
and to right in social life, is also in- 
jurious to the individual mind in all its 
own habits and activities. We think in 
words. Hence these words must truly 
represent their antetypes, else the mind 
deceives itself and is at war with its own 
Opinions. Thus the mind becomes its 
own tormentor, biting and devouring it- 
self,—or urged on to conflict without an 
object, it builds a man of straw, applies 
the faggot, and is consumed by the fire 
it has voluntarily kindled,—or, like the 
viper, bites itself to death, a suicide with- 
out a cause. 

Thus, it is not without a philosophical 
reason the Saviour said—‘ By thy words, 
thou shalt be justified, and by thy words 
thou shalt be condemned.” These are 
the strong expressions of the depths of the 
soul. As “out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh,” so that speech 
is the essential portraiture of the mind. 
And again the Saviour defines the great 
sin as consisting in the distinct utterance* 
of a malignant slander against God. 

The connection between the words we 
utter and the moral emotions is palpable 
to every man who has studied the mental 
process of his own consciousness. Physi- 
ologically, the connection between the 





* Matt. XII. 31,32. 
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vocal organs and the brain is known to 
be delicately sensitive and powerfully re- 
ciprocal. The same may be true meta- 
physically between the verbal definitions 
in our mental activities and the perma- 
nent impression of principles on the men- 
tal and moral emotions. In the disem- 
bodied state of the soul, we may suppose 
these verbal mental processes place in 
permanent forms what words, uttered or 
written, stereotype in vocables. Once 
admitted, entertained, adopted, they at- 
tach to the mind as a part of itself, and 
become permanently operative. A man’s 
thoughts, which are words uttered in 
himself,—are the record by which he 
may read himself as truly as his opinions 
written or spoken, reveal him to others, 
This truth is recognized by the Saviour 
where he taught that the gist of crime 
consists in the design} of its execution. 
Habits of thinking may be as important, 
often more important in their influence 
on permanent forms of character than 
habits of speaking. Hence the wisdom of 
that caution—‘ Be careful of thy words, 
whether in thought or utterance.” 

This subject of articulation as con- 
nected with the mental processes and 
moral emotions, I have never seen treated 
in any philosophical discussion ; and sure 
I am, it opens a field not only of useful 
speculation but of metaphysical inquiry 
well deserving a closer attention than it 
has ever yet received. The reader of 
Homer will at once recur to a recogni- 
tion of this relation found almost only in 
his writings, where he designates man as 
pepo avOpwros,t articulating man. We can 
hardly find a characteristic that will bet- 
ter define the race. We may comprehen- 
sively designate man as the animal that 
is distinguished by the power of articula- 
ting, which renders him capable of ex- 
pressing his thoughts in words. 

So this department of learning is de- 
signated in English by the term Humani- 
ties. Humanities, our Dictionaries define 
as embracing Grammar, the Latin and 


t Iliad. Lib. I V. 250. 
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Greek classics, Rhetoric, &c. These are 
the studies which pertain naturally and 
first to man—articulating man, and are 
in their effect humanizing, refining, en- 
nobling. There is no civilization without 
language, and refined civilization goes 
hand in hand and advances with the lan- 
guage and literature of a nation. No 
savage and barbarous nation ever had 
other than a rude language as a medium 
of conversation. 

The subject of Language as a depart- 
ment of learning here takes its position. 
The study of words,* then, belongs to 
philosophical criticism. Its importance 
can be appreciated by those only who 
have pursued it critically. It is indispen- 
sable to a correct use of language, a clear 
expression of thought, and it has contri- 
buted essentially to place the few who 
have attained the highest eminence in 
scholarship above others of high position. 
Augustine said of Cicero, [lle verborum 
vigilantissimus appensor ac mensor—< a 
skilful mintmaster, a subtle watcher and 
weigher of words.” Of all masters of 
the English Language, none perhaps de- 
serves so nearly a comparison with Cicero 
as Daniel Webster. Those who have ever 
aided him in placing his thoughts upon 
record, and he was often obliged to em- 
ploy amanuenses—can certify how criti- 
cally he watched and weighed his words ; 
how accurately he discriminated, how he 
would discourse on the nice shades of dis- 
tinction when he required the change of 
a word, how he was capable of showing 
clearly, etymologically, eloquently and 
convincingly, a difference where the ordi- 
nary scholar had discovered only a simple 
synonym. This made his definitions and 
opinions of authority, and will forever 


place his written discussions in every de- 


partment among the most cherished clas- 
sics of English literature. 

Words are the types of the mental ope- 
rations—language, the embodiment of 
thought, the palpable of intellect. An 
accurate thinker will, therefore, be an ac- 
curate speaker or writer, and the reflex 
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influence of an intimate knowledge of 
language will tend to clear the mental 
ray and direct itsaim, A mind of native 
strength of power may indeed be logical 
while its language is rude—but there 
never was a fine and polished scholar 
without a fine and polished language. 
From such an one, other giants in intel- 
lect differ as widely as the stalwart gladi- 
ator from the chivalrous knight, as the 
croaking owl from articulating man—as 
mere articulation from mellifluent ratio- 
cination. 

The vocal organs, then, are to be edu- 
cated and disciplined as well as the intel- 
lect that lies so near them and acts so 
closely through them—educated to ex- 
press what is right and to express it right. 
The reflex influence is reciprocal and mu- 
tually subsidiary. If a man utters for 
the first time a profane oath or a profane 
sentiment, his own mind will be shocked 
as well as others. But his articulating 
organs, once conformed to the enunciation, 
will the more easily repeat it, while the 
mind will be, less shocked than before, 
and soon both become reconciled and fa- 
miliar with what was once abhorred. So 
let the mind entertain vicious or profane 
or sceptical thoughts—they may soon be 
uttered and finally adopted. .~ 

Written language, again, is vocal lan- 
guage daguerreotyped. Asa man thinks, 
he speaks—and as he speaks so he writes. 
So did Homer, if he wrote at all. So did 
Cicero. So did Webster. So do we. 

Thus we magnify, as is fit, the place 
which language holds in thé educational 
course. We might now proceed to apply 
the argument more closely to classical 
learning—to the study of the Greek and 
Roman masters. But here, and after the 
allusions already made, this would be a 
work of supererogation. 

The value of other departments of 
learning, we admit as fully and as freely 
as their Professors may desire. Let the 
masters in them enter their defence in the 
most unmeasured terms, and we will ac- 
cord to all their claims, claiming only for 





* See Trench’s Study of Words, a work which should be in the hands of every English scholar. 


Also Roget’s Thesaurus of English Synonymes, by Dr. Sears. 
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the department we represent to stand first 
among equals. 

Why, then, it may be asked, are there 
#0 few good classical scholars? For three 
reasons :—Because there are so few close 
students ; because there is so great a de- 
ficiency of competent teachers; and be- 
cause there is so great a deficiency of 
auxiliary aids. 

Application long continued is necessa- 
ry to make a good classical scholar. Com- 
paratively few, in this country, can de- 
vote the requisite time, and still fewer 
are disposed to submit to the rigid men- 
tal discipline required. We have few 
scholarships that invite the student to the 
higher seats of learning, and no literati 
or savans as a class. Then the encour- 
agements, held out to invite those of lead- 
ing intellect and great acquirement to the 
chairs of instruction, are so meagre that 
the learned professions are preferred and 
our chairs of philosophy are relinquished. 
This is true without denying eminent tal- 
ents and large acquirements to many of 
our professional teachers. Added to this 
our students suffer from a deficiency in 
the auxiliary aid of books, co-ordinate 
with the living teacher. 

On this subject, I cannot omit the pres- 
ent opportunity to speak plainly. A few 
dollars a year should always be reckoned 
in the expenses of education for books, 
from the primary school to the Universi- 
ty. In the higher stages of education, 
these are a necessity beyond the simple 
text-books and the instructions of the re- 
citation rooms. Our young men are not 
stinted in their food, and there is a man- 
ly physical development. They are not 
restricted in their expenditures for dress, 
and they appear with decency. They 
travel, and are acquainted with men. 
But Books! they are expensive. These 
are, therefore, withheld, and the young 
man in his studies becomes a dwarf, de- 
formed and lame. The parent wonders 
at it. He was sent to college at an ex- 
pense of one or two hundred dollars per 
annum, with fifty per cent. for spending 
money in his pocket, and yet he cannot 
make a figure in the world. I can tell 
that improvident parent the reason. The 
boy wanted only about twenty dollars a 


year extra for books, and he wasted that 
fifty dollars in folly. To be sure flush- 
money, with boys at school, is fool’s mo- 
ney. Empty his pockets, and store well 
his table with the aids to learning neces- 
sary to give him a taste for his studies, 
and he may be sent home in due time ed- 
ucated. 

No prudent man sends his servant into 
the field without the necessary imple- 
ments of labor, and the full ear is return- 
ed, and the full corn in the ear. But 
here is a farmer who has bought a field 
hand for a thousand dollars and a league 
of land, and sent him out to make a crop 
without plough or horse or hoe. He is 
the same man or ought to be, who expects 
his son to be educated without books. 
And what will he do? Why to be sure, 
he is the man who will flog his servant, 
traduce the college, and vilify its profes- 
sors. He has given his son spending- 
money enough to acquire habits of extra- 
vagance and when that is exhausted, the 
young man goes into debt. And this is 
the parent who, when he comes to pay 
the bills, will repudiate, because, perhaps 
$5 has been charged for an indispensable 
book of reference, an English or classical 
dictionary. 

But here is another farmer who far- 
nishes his workmen with all the labor- 
saving and labor-aiding instruments. If 
a new plough is offered, of improved pat- 
tern, he buys it and throws the old one 
away. He is the thrifty and wise farmer. 
He sends his children to the best primary 
schools, and submits their education to 
competent teachers, and when informed 
that a new book is wanted instead of the 
old one, he does not grudge a half dollar 
once in a quarter to rouse the ambition 
of his child and give him an improved 
edition or a better instrument of labor. 
He sends his son to college, and is able 
to do it, liberally provided. He restri+ts 
his spending money, not from niggardli- 
ness but from prudence. He gives him 
the best advantages and a library such as 
he needs. The returns answer to the ex- 
penditure. 

By aids to learning, however, we do 
not mean aids to mental inactivity. Men- 
tal discipline must be acquired by each 
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individual mind by the same labored in- 
vestigations through which others have 
passed. All the labors of all the learned 
have not been able to construct “a royal 
road” to education. The son must toil 
as the father did, with no inheritance but 
an example of diligence, and a patrimo- 
ny, it may be, of the means of education. 
Some books are like some patent ma- 
chines: they injure the fibre of the ma- 
terial and weaken the fabric. They at- 
tempt too much in an attempt to super- 
cede the activity of the intelligent agent. 
Such are the books which have nothing 
for the student to do, but attempt to do 
every thing for him. This will bring the 
same results in intellectual as in physical 
education. The editions of the classics 
by Anthon, for instance, are generally ex- 
cluded from the colleges as text-books, not 
because they are not able, learned, valu- 
able to the scholar, but because they help 
too soon and too much, and prevent those 
habits of investigation which are neces- 
sary to mental development, strength and 
discipline. 

The class of aids just mentioned, some 
of them may be made of great value, but 
not to the student at college. In our 
country, where education is designed to 
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prepare youth for business rather than 
for literary life, the college studies are 
apt to be relinquished when the profes- 
sional studies are assumed. The reason 
is that we are a fast age and must go 
ahead. If, however, the student when he 
leaves college and enters on the study of 
law, or medicine, or theology, would car- 
ry with him all his college classics, and 
add to them all the books of reference 
which could aid him in the review of those 
classics, he would read Homer, Virgil and 
Cicero through life with increasing facil- 
ity and pleasure. Daniel Webster was 
greatly familiar through life with Homer 
and Virgil and Cicero—partly by a criti- 
cal study of the text, and partly by the 
aid of the elegant paraphrases of the two 
formed by Pope and Dryden. Edward 
Everett and perhaps Rufus Choate have 
been always classical students in every 
stage of life, and the written productions 
of these three great men, and of such 
men will be found in all time among the 
leading English classics, while the splen- 
did orations of mere politicians will pass 
into oblivion, superceded by a new sup- 
ply of the same sort for school-boy decla- 
lamation. 


———eE 










































TO MY COUSIN NANNIE. 
BY A. F. HARVEY. 


Wilt thou be mine? mine and forever, 
Mine in the bonds Death only can sever ; 
Mine when I walk with the good and the great, 
And triumphs rehearse ; 
Mine, though I move in an humble estate— 
Mine, “for better, for worse ?” 


Wilt thou be mine, love? give me thy beauty, 
Trust me thine honor, yield me thy duty ; 
Mine, with the riches of earth round me spread ; 
Or, happiness surer, 
Mine when the sweat of my brow gives me bread— 
Mine “ for richer, for poorer ?” 


Wilt thou be mine, love? trusting and loving, 
Love for dear Love’s sake, neither reproving ? 
Mine when the body is writhing in pain, 
And death comes by stealth: 
Mine, when the strength of my youth comes again— 
Mine “in sickness and health ?” 


Wilt thou be mine, love? all mine, my treasure, 
Mine to make sorrow’s cup one of pleasure ; 
Mine, in the heart’s holy depths to enshrine, 
And guard though I perish; 
Mine to do battle for—evermore mine 
** To love and to cherish,” 


Wilt thou be mine, love? mine in thy meekness, 
Mine in thy strength, and mine in thy weakness ; 
Mine as the holiest gift that our God 
To man hath e’er given ; 
Mine to bear with me, in patience, His rod— 
Mine to lead me to Heaven ? 
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VIRGINIA GIRLS AND GALLANTS FOUR SCORE YEARS AGO. 


BY J. E. C. 


“ Duke.—Come, the song we had last night, 
Mark it Cesario :—it is silly sooth 
And dallies with the innocence of love 
Like the old age. 
Clo.—Are you ready, sir? 
Duke.—Ay : prithee sing.” 
Tweirtu Nicxt. 


Enter Rosalind reading a paper. 
“Ros.—From the east to western Ind 
No jewel is like Rosalind, 
Her worth being mounted on the wind, 
Through all the world bears Rosalind, 
All the pictures fairest lin’d 
Are but black to Rosalind, 
Let no face be kept in mind, 
But the face of Rosalind. 
Touch.—I'll rhyme you so eight years togeth- 
er; dinners and suppers and sleeping hours 
excepted.” 
As You Lixg Ir. 


‘* Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 
Come hither, the dances are done, 
In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily and rose in one; 
Shine out, little head sunning over with curls 
To the flowers and be their sun.” 
Tennyson’s Maun. 


“ Now the old times are changed. °*Tis many a 
day 
Since winds Ionian sped 
To the third Cesar, off Tarento bay 
The cry ‘ Great Pan is dead!’ 
But Echo lives; and when the midnight gleams 
Silver the ramparts of our mountain streams, 
I often question her of Ovid’s dreams!”’ 
PHILIP PENDLETON Cooke. 


It is no slight pleasure to relinquish 
for a time the heated confines of the city, 
and take refuge in the cool retreats of the 
summer land ;—to leave behind all the 
bustle and. the worry of “affairs,” the 
clash and jar of conflicting passions and 
desires:—and there, where the musical 
winds laugh onward through the waving 
foliage of ancient woods, drink in at every 
pore the fresh pure life of country haunts, 
whose silence and repose are never bro- 
ken by the din of trade,—the eternal 
struggle of the great world. 

At such times, and in spots like this, 
the very breath of the calm country land 
refreshes the worn student or the weary 
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business man; the green fields, stretch- 
ing far away to the serene horizon with 
its belt of forest, seem to smile and beck- 
on:—the old country house embowered 
in its elms, or its oaks, seems to hold out 
arms of welcome, and to murmur “come!” 

It is no matter that the fences may be 
old—the oaks dead at the top, and sono- 
rous with the drumming woodpecker— 
the porch, ancient, weather-beaten, discol- 
ored with the sun and storm of many 
generations, during which timbers have 
warped, and the pillars cracked. There 
is even a charm in this rural simplicity— 
this homely absence of pretension; it is 
better to look upon than marble custom 
houses, and the swallows darting hither 
and thither in the rosy atmosphere of 
evening, alighting ever and anon upon 
the old stack of chimneys or the droop- 
ing eaves, make a merrier music with 
their twitter than the finest singer of the 
opera. 

It is another life which the weary 
spirit feels as he enters this serene do- 
main of ancient peace; where the good 
old door stands hospitably open—where 
the children run to and fro “at their own 
wild will” on the flowery lawn:—and 
where every one, from the master of the 
plantation down to the old toothless 
hound who rises and wags his tail, and 
then lies down again, seems to extend a 
silent and unostentatious welcome. 

I think that one explanation of the 
pleasure thus derived lies in the fact, 
that in such scenes as this you see some- 
thing really Virginian—some trace of the 
old land:—and I am old-fashioned and 
foolish enough to think that everything 
truly Virginian is truly delightful. I 
don’t think Virginia perfect: but I cer- 
tainly do think that, like most strong in- 
dividualities, her faults are often the ex- 
cess of virtues:—and especially is this 
true of the honest old Virginia which 
alas! lingers for us to-day only in a few 
houses far away from the noisy world— 
equally inaccessible to the majestic Eng- 
lish travellers who condescend to write 
about us, and our kind Northern friends, 
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who sum up the spirit of our institutions, 
and so obligingly inform us what we are, 
and ought to be. The truth is, that Vir- 
ginia proper is hard to get at—it retires 
from view—it does not “assert itself’’— 
and is thus in danger of being lost sight of 
in the hurry and bustle of the life of the 
great world. But there is still something 
of it left:—and once within the good old 
fashioned land, the charmed circle, a new 
influence seems to fall upon the heart— 
we live again in the past. 

These “moral reflections” have been 
suggested to me by the perusal of an old 
volume bearing on its back, in uncouth 
letters, the title “Virginia Gazette, 1768;” 
and I have taken the same pleasure in 
reading itscontents, which I am accus- 
tomed to experignce, in going away from 
the heated city to the country. Tossed 
like a leaf of autumn on the immense flood 
of gilded no-literature in ‘‘cloth” and bad 
wood-cuts—borne hither and thither on the 
noisy current of cotemporary duodeci- 
mos, surging over the land like a new 
deluge—I have gladly taken refuge in the 
quiet eddy, so to speak, of the old brown- 
backed gazette, with its heavy type, its 
unpretending columns of news or essay, 
and its poetical “effusions” wandering 
between the wide margins, like a brook 
through the meadows;—and, thus, for- 
getting for a time the immense genius and 
enormous productions of the present age, 
have taken a breathing spell, and recov- 
ered I think something of my equa- 
nimity. 

There is no gilt at all upon the old Ga- 
zette—it was originally dressed rather 
plainly, and not having purchased new 
clothes since, has indeed become rather 
shabby and out at the elbows. I fancy 
however that it resembles a poor gentle- 
man in this particular—indeed has a dis- 
tant similitude to old Virginia herself 
where poor gentlemen have always been 
immensely popular:—and just as it is 
more pleasant to converse with a true 
gentleman however poor his costume, 
than with the parvenue who flaunts in the 
most splendid personal adornment:—so 
is it more agrevable to peruse the ansient 
Gazette, than to read the gilt duodecimos 
of to-day. The simple explanation of my 


interest on the present occasion, is found 
in the fact that this honest old brown- 
backed folio presents in vivid colors, 
a picture of what Virginia was at the re- 
mote period of its publication. 

As I read, the present seemed to pass 
away from me:—the rush and roar of 
contemporary life, with its bubbles and 
glitter, its gilding and pretension, disap- 
peared and was silenced ;—with a calm 
brow and smiling lips I entered the bright 
domain of old Virginia, beneath laughing 
skies, along stately rivers:—and as I 
turned over leaf after leaf, all that Past 
which we have heard vaguely of, and 
seen dimly through the mists of many 
generations, became again the Present for 
me, and refreshed me. As you read the 
old pages all the brilliant forms of long 
gone years rise up and pass onward smi- 
ling and beautiful:—the gay laugh and 
the jest ring careless and free:—the 
grand brows of those Virginia giants who 
achieved our liberties are plainer than 
they are in any portraits. 

The House of Burgesses is dissolved 
by the Governor, and meets in the Apollo 
room of the Raleigh tavern, to make his- 
tory:—the planters roll in their chariots 
and four to the race course, or the cock- 
fight, or the County Court:—the parson 
thwacks the cushion of his tub-shaped 
pulpit:—the commercial traveller ‘intends 
for Europe”’—the young men and maid- 
ens are laughing and sighing; and mg- 
king love to each other in a thousand old 
country houses, under the moon, or the 
stars! All this do we read in the good 
old Gazette :—and especially the latter. 
It is almost the only authority as to the 
manner in which the grandfathers and 
grandmothers of the present generation 
courted and were courted in those long 
past days, in the old land. 

Let me endeavor to take from the preg- 
nant pages a few of these old gallant 
verses; and however moderate may be 
their poetical merit, perhaps some of the 
present generation may be pleased to 
know how their lovely little great-grand- 
mothers were addressed by their gay 
young great-grandfathers. Those hon- 
est personages hang upon many walls— 
why should they not illustrate our idle 
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sketch, since no Virginia writer will rise 
up to make them “‘ point a moral or adorn 
a tale” for us? They are crumbled long, 
and only their names remain:—were it 
not for the Virginia Gazette, it is doubt- 
ful whether even this much would exist. 
Soon it too will disappear. The few cop- 
ies of the paper are lying in garrets and 
dust-covered chests:—or they are used 
for waste paper by those who do not ap- 
preciate a volume unless it is gilded, and 
duodecimo, and of yesterday:—or they 
are exposed to quick destruction, as hap- 
pened the other year in the National Cap- 
itol, where a complete sett was burned 
along with many thousands of other in- 
estimable volumes—our worthy legisla- 
tors being much too busy with president- 
making to think of book-preserving. 

It is doubtful whether many of the pre- 
sent generation have even heard of the 
“Virginia Gazette’—and its old brown 
backs, and yellow leaves would certainly 
not attract them. Why should they? 
The events even of the old days are un- 
known to them—much more the pictu- 
resque life. How many of the rising gen- 
eration can tell you why the statue of 
Andrew Lewis is being moulded in a for- 
eign land—to be erected in the Capital of 
Virginia beside Jefferson and Henry, and 
the great hearts of the past? When was 
the battle of Point Pleasant fought—and 
what was it all about? Who was Lord 
Dunmore—and what was the character 
of that worthy? Was John Quincy 
Adams speaker of the Virginia House 
of Burgesses in 1650 or 1660—and why 
did Bacon side with Botetourt and Cul- 
pepper in their opposition to the Stamp 
Act just before the battle of Craney Is- 
land? I doubt if any of the rising gen- 
eration could reply to these simple his- 
torical interrogatories:—they do not know 
why that nobleman of the great moun- 
tains will soon stand in the capital of the 
land which he and his gallant comrades 
bled for:—they do not know the very out- 
lines, the land-marks of our history:— 
how much less the picturesque and de- 
lightful details. 

Oh! for the day when Virginia shall be 
discovered! 

The world waits for Columbus vainly, 
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and he still delays—or finds no royal per- 
sonage to fit out his pinnaces and launch 
them on the wide waste of waters! Per- 
haps even now he is travelling foot weary 
on the highway—or offering his manu- 
script calculations to some Genoese in 
Nassau street:—or painfully breaking 
eggs before envious courtiers, who grant 
that the varlet is ingenious, but laugh 
aloud at his wild hallucinations, and his 
dreams. 

You see whither the Gazette is lead- 
ing me, and howI wander. But it seems 
to me that this is the compass for our 
Virginia Columbus—yet to arise. As the 
Tyrolese looks for the avatar of Tell and 
Hofer:—as the Aztec for his lord:—the 
Saxon for his great King Arthur;—and 
Carlyle for the “earnest” coming-man:— 
so does the present writer look for the 
Virginia Colon of that ancient period ! 

But my object in writing was not to 
“‘perorate” about the neglect of those 
rich stores lying perdue in Virginia his- 
tory. If they are not as well known and 
appreciated by the community at large as 
they should be, they are yet more or less 
familiar to the few admirable investiga- 
tors of our annals, among whom it is un- 
necessary for me to class Mr. Campbell 
and Mr. Grigsby, whose contributions are 
of inestimable value, and will “ripen as 
the years increase’”—as will those of 
others who have dedicated themselves 
with the true spirit of the historian, to 
the elucidation of our great Virginia 
story. My purpose was to present a few 
poetical extracts from the old volume re- 
ferred to—‘‘effusions” they were called 
at this simple period—hbearing upon the 
interesting topics of love, courtship, and 
marriage. : 

In our own day these affairs are car- 
ried on with more or less privacy—at 
least the two former proceedings; and if 
the siege which Corydon lays to the 
heart of Chloe, gets to be public, Mrs. 
Grundy is the only tale-teller. That ven- 
erable old lady who knows everything, 
and a great deal more, very frequently lis- 
tens, we are sorry to say, at keyholes and 
behind curtains :—and thus the affairs of 
Corydon and Chloe are made in reality as 
public, as the secret consultations of the 
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national cabinet which duly transpire in 
the journals on the following morning. 
This is however Mrs, Grundy’s misfor- 
tune only, not her fault. She does not 
correspond with any newspaper ;—she 
only tells her twenty-nine bosom friends, 
with strict injunctions to be secret and re- 
tentive—not to “‘breathe it to a soul:”— 
and as the twenty-nine only tell it to the 
same number of their own bosom confi- 
dantes on the same evening, the affair is 
kept profoundly secret. 

Now in the old days there was little 
concealment in these matters. If Tom 
fell in love with Fanny, he rejoiced to let 
the world know all about it:—and imme- 
diately set about informing them. He 
proceeded to his chamber—procured a 
quire of paper, and a large assortment of 
the best goose quills—and then rolling 
back his embroidered cuffs as large as 
bushels, he took himself with terrible 
corrugations of the brows, to inditing an 
“acrostical rebus.” In this “effusion” 
he declared to Fanny under a slight and 
perfectly transparent veil, his everlasting 
devotion:—and then having made a clear 
copy of his verses, he despatched them to 
Mr. Rind or Mr. Purdie of the Virginia 
Gazette—with the note ! 


Mr. Rinp, 

Please insert the following and you'll 
greatly oblige your constant Reader and 
Subscriber Re, Ue 


Mr. Corydon then waited in breathless 
suspense until the next week, when 


opening the Gazette with trembling ex- 


pectation, he would pass quickly to the 
“*Poet’s Corner,”—and there read in fair 
round type the verses chronicling the 
charms of Fanny. His next proceeding 
would be to send a number of the Gazette 
to the young lady with illegal pencil com- 
pliments upon the margin:—and then 
there was the acrostical rebus to reply to, 
revealing the charmer. Again applying 
to his muse, the gallant lover would find 
out the puzzle which he himself construct- 
ed—explain the mystery which was due 
to his own invention:—and embalming 
this explanation in melodious rhymes, 
would enclose them to the Gazette, wri- 
ting: 
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Mr. Rinp, , 

Please to inform your Correspondent Mr. 
T. C. that I presume the following is the 
Answer to his Rebus in No. 108 of the Ga- 
zette, Yours, i 2 


The name of the young lady would be 
printed in immense CAPITALS :—the 
occasion would be improved by new and 
more brilliant compliments, with every 
striking phrase either put in ifalics or 
SMALL CAPITALS:—and when Mr. Cory- 
don next went to call on Fanny, he 
doubtless reaped the reward of his poetic 
devotion, and in due time occasioned a 
more prosaic publication in the good Ga- 
zette to the effect that Thomas Corydon 
Esquire, would henceforth not enrich the 
columns of the Journal with his fine ef- 
fusions, having been married on the 
blank day of blank to Miss Fanny Bright- 
face, eldest daughter of Colonel A. Bright- 
face of the county of blank—a young lady 
of the most pleasing character, beauty, 
and deportment. 

Either this was the termination of Tom 
Corydon’s affair, and so connubial bliss 
succeeded—or—Tom was unsuccessful. 
Whether under these latter circumstances 
he committed suicide, or took to writing 
poetry more vigorously than ever it were 
bootless to inquire. Fanny assuredly did 
nothing whichshe should not have done— 
and if Mr. Corydon complained that she 
could not fancy him, he did not exhibit 
much sense of propriety. I think that 
the worthy fellow in the exigency acted 
like a sensible individual, and laughed, 
and did not groan, and tried to make the 
best of it by keeping as a friend the girl 
he wished to lose as such ! 

So went on under those old Virginia 
skies the comedy which is ever being 
played by actors in all ages:—which any 
one may see, if he will look, before his 
eyes to-day—and which ever sounds a 
variation simply upon one old tune, one 
venerable madrigal. The difference how- 
ever between social life to-day and at that 
distant period is more or less striking, 
and in nothing is this distinction more 
marked than in the matter of costume. 
Virginia gallants write love-verses, and 
run after Dulcinea as ardently to-day as 
they did then—and the beautiful Dulci- 
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nea smiles as sweetly or delivers frowns 
as terrible as in the past. But alas! and 
well a day! the gallant makes love in 
gloomy broadcloth and a stove-pipe hat— 
the beauty accepts or refuses his atten- 
tions in a shawl and bonnet, if that may 
be called such which reposes on the neck. 

In the old days Mr. Strephon and Miss 
Phillida were far more studious of the 
picturesque. The present writer has 
given to this subject that profound atten- 
tion which its importance and solemnity 
demand :—and he is quite prepared to 
speak ex cathedrd, after the manner of 
Sir Oracle, Knt. When Strephon, then, 
went courting Phillida, he wore the 
grandest brocade and the richest em- 
broidery :—his manly feet were plunged 
into fair-top boots, or shoes of Spanish 
leather which permitted his scarlet stock- 
ings to impress the beholder with their 
fullest charms :—and proceeding upward, 
his knee-breeches were of satin, his waist- 
coat of gold-threaded silk, his frill por- 
tentously huge, and his coat heavily or- 
namented, with barrel cuffs turned back 
to theelbow. The hair of Strephon, if he 
did not wear a peruke, was gathered into 
a queue with red ribband, and powdered 
as by a passing snow-storm—his smooth- 
shaven chin reposed gently upon a white 
eravat resembling the swaddling clothes 
in which a babe is wrapped. He carried 
his cocked hat and feather under his arm, 
and ambled on his high heels with the 
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most engaging smiles, ready at any mo- 
ment to bow down before the ladies, till his 
queue was visible between his shoulders. 

So much for the gallant ; and the beau- 
tiful Phillida, if anything excels him in 
her devotion to the toilet. Phillida 
wears immense hoops, and high red- 
heeled shoes of morocco—a satin gown 
looped back with bows of ribband, and 
and an open stomacher, brilliant at the 
neck with snowy lace, making her bust 
resemble undulating billows crested with 
a line of foam. Her white arms issue 
forth from great satin sleeves, and a cloud 
of lace which also hovers around her 
snowy shoulders, and her hair is powder- 
ed, looped with pearls, and carried back 
fold after fold from temples daintily be- 
dotted with abominable patches. When 
Strephon approaches, smiling, his cocked 
hat on his heart—Phillida expands a fan 
all covered with shepherds and shep- 
herdesses making love in Arcady :—and 
gently inclining her bright head toward 
her left shoulder, slays the unhappy 
Strephon with her brilliant eyes. 

The fair mornings pass with many 
sports in the old country-houses where 
these gaily dressed youths and maidens 
busy themselves with talk and laugh- 
ter :—and the evening ride—tke return 
by moonlight—the sail on the river—the 
stroll on the lawn—the assembly, the 
minuet, the Theatre* and the gay race 
course—all these divertisements serve to 





* The following advertisement of a performance by the old company of Virginia Comedians is 
taken from an early number of the Gazette for the year 1768. 


For the BENEFIT of 
MRS. PARKER 
By Permission 
Of the Worshipful the Mayor of Williamsburg 
At the old Theatre near the Capitol 
By the Virermia Company of 
COMEDIANS 
On Friday the 3d of June 
will be presented 
THE BEGGAR’S OPERA. 
AND 
THE ANATOMIST 


OR 


- 


SHAM DOCTOR. 


*% * * 
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vary the comedy, and send the actors on 
their way toward what the gallants at 
least seemed to be thinking of eternally— 
the smiling shores of the green land of 
Matrimony. The subject has continued 
to interest “young men and maidens” 
the philosophers say ;—but at this honest 
time, the shallop of youth, as in Cole’s 
great picture, was more gracefully fash- 
ioned :—its slender form rose airily above 
the waves, like a shadow or a dream— 
the stern and sides, the cut-water and the 
delicate mast, with its white canvass, all, 
were wreathed with leaves and flowers :— 
sweet flowers of youth and spring, as 
“ Love-in-Idleness” and “ Forget-me-nots” 
drooping above the sail, and trailing in 
the sunlit water, as the fairy bark went 
sailing onward with its smiling voyagers 
toward the golden domes of cloudland 
hovering in the distance over the bright 
Marriage Isles. 

Those cynics who believe in nothing 
say that in our own day, the trip is 
made in a “dig out” on a canal, and 
that Dives holds the helm. 

But I shall never reach the verses 
which I wish to extract from the old Ga- 
zette. Let me get to them; and in the 
first place here are some of those “acros- 
ticals” which have been referred to—in 
which the authors celebrate the charms of 
“Miss Frances Lewis,” and ‘Nelly Da- 
vis.” The only alteration made is in 
italicising the initial letters of the verses. 


WILLIaMsBuRG, Feb. 11th. 
An Acrostica VALENTINE addressed to* 


M inerva’s choice ;—Apollo’s fond delight 

I n whom fine sense and music’s charm’s unite 

S weet lovely maid; dear fav’rite of the NINE 

Say will you be my constant VALEN- 
TINE? 

F or you the Muse expands her lapsed wings 

R ears her fall’n pow’rs and strikes the tremb- 
ling strings ; 

At thy dear feet she pays the tribute due 

N or thinks she bends too low to wait on you. 

C hain'd with thy lovely form; thy music fine 

“E xtatic raptures all my heart entwine 

S o my once lov’d Celinda touch’d the keys 

L ovely like you—like you was form’d to please 

E arly in life the fatal summons came 

W ither’d my joys, and snatched the beblicosies 
dame 


In you dear nymph, the Reparation lies 
S ay you'll be kind; or youthful StrREPuHon dies. 








[Jury 


Norroxrk, Aug. 4, 1768. 
N ature to form this darling Nymex compleat 
E ach grace invited to her best retreat 
ZL vciwa nurs’d her with unrivall’d care 
L ost no kind moment to improve the fais 
Y oung as she is, to her the matron shines 
D uty with neat economy combines. 
A t her rebuke, see Vice in Shame array’d 
V irtue triumphant crowns the charming maid 
In short, ye swains that love a married life 
Such be your choice whene’er you chuse a 

wife. 


J. T. 


In “ Youthful Strephon,” the expiring 
lover of Miss Frances Lewis, who is Mi- 
nerva’s choice and Apollo’s fond delight, 
we seem to make the acquaintance of a 
gentleman who has loved and lost, before 
meeting Miss Frances. It is, however, 
rather a singular compliment to pay a 
young lady—the assurance that his 
heart is entwined with ecstatic raptures 
when she plays on the harpsichord, be- 
cause Celinda the loved and lost did the 
same :—and the youthful Strephon must 
assuredly have healed his broken heart, 
since he could find no more affecting de- 
signation for his dead Celinda than 
“beauteous dame”—a phrase as Dogber- 
ry says, “tolerable and not to be endur- 
ed.” 

The verses of honest Jack Tar, as he 
declares his full name in the introduction, 
seem better; and if Miss Nelly Davis 
does not play as well as Miss Frances, she 
is also, like that young lady, a “‘nymph.” 
Her lover draws a fair picture of the 
maiden crowned with the various graces 
of Virtue, Duty and Economy—by whose 
assistance she arrays Vice in Shame by 
her Rebuke. Her poet writes a most 
agreeable letter to Mr. Rind, in which he 
suggests that it is not proper for acrosti- 
cal poets to print their effusions unless 
they are ready to discover the secret in 
the next Gazette—it is not polite to the 
young ladies. Mr. Rind’s correspondents 
in Essex and Louisa had omitted this, 
says honest Jack, and the “dear Anne” 
of this latter gentleman should make him 
wait for a year and a day. 

The following short verses which are 
taken from the Gazette for March are re- 
plies to rebusses by other poets. The au- 
thor is a certain Mr. “A.B.” who figures 
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largely as a votary of the muses in the 
journal. We shall present more of his 
verses, regarding him as the Virginia 
Poet-Laureate of that period. Of his full 
name we know nothing: 


Wiiiamspure, March 3, 1786. 
Mr. Rinp: 

Please to inform your correspondent, 
Mr. L. W., that I presume the following 
lines will answer his request. 

Yours, A. B. 


N ature teaches lambs to play, 

E arth rears up the bloom of May, 
L ove invokes the gentle muse, 

S orrow waits if you refuse ; 

O bedience is the marriage vow, 

N onsense this may seem to you. 

F rom hence I clearly can define 
Miss NELSON is your VaLENTINE. 


The Analytical Rebus answered by A. B. 
To ALGEBRaICcUs. 


Ingenious youth, declare the truth, 
(Your Rebus thus I’ll prove) 

When SALLY NICHOLAS appears, 
Can you forbear to love ? 

If you can twine her heart with thine, 
As indices with letters, 

You may be bless’d but do not jest— 
For love sometimes has fetters! 


Itis probable that the Parnassian Lope, 
Mr. “ A. B.” also wrote the following. If 
such was the fact, we have at least one 
means of tracing the footsteps of the great 
poet, and penetrating partially the mys- 
tery which envelopes him. It is impos- 
sible for these verses to have been written 
by any one unconnected by lineage at 
least, with the Emerald isle. 


Answer to the Acrostical Rebus in the 
Gazette of May 5. 


Do pray, Mr. Rind, for once be so kind, 
As to lend a young lover your aid, 
And declare the dear name, in your paper of 
Fame, 
Of an amiable, delicate Maid. 


It appears from the Rebus, as clear as great 
Phebus, 
When he gilds the high tower with his beam, 
And I’m much in the dark, if it is not Miss 
CLARKE, 
On the\banks of James River’s smooth 
stream. 


The “Groves of Blarney” is not more 
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imbued with Irish individuality than this 
little epigram—except that the fair mai- 
den is left uncomplimented, which is cer. 
tainly not like Ireland. 

In the verses above there is nothing 
hidden or mysterious—the poets indeed 
seem to take pleasure in making their 
meaning as plain as possible. In the 
following poems, however, there is some 
deep and occult significance which your 
correspondent, not Mr. Rind’s, cannot 
fathom. They relate, it seems, to some- 
thing analytical or acrostical, which was 
a “Plate of Fruit,” and a “ Nosegay of 
Flowers,” or both together: in all of which 
the terribly ubiquitous “A, B.” as usual 
figures. Itis he who hands the fruit, and 
arranges the flowers, explaining their 
properties or asking that explana- 
tion of others, with the most winning 
smiles,’and the profoundest bow. Be- 
yond all doubt it was “A. B.” who wrote 
the following which I commence with— 
a mysterious nosegay to ‘“ Miss Polly 
B——, in King William.” 


Mr. Rinp: 

Please insert the following and you’ll 
greatly oblige your constant reader and 
subscriber : 


A NOSEGAY ADDRESSED TO MISS POLLY B-—., 
IN KING WILLIAM. 


If you. dearest Polly, a nosegay admire, 

Below you may find what may crown your de- 
sire, 

And first to a ‘*‘ title of royalty” join 

“ Three-fifths of the god to whom all must re- 
sign,” 

Where the goddess of love, her bright picture 
may view, 

Put next—’tis a flower of an elegant hue. 

“To the name of a bird,” add “to what the 


brisk horse 

Owes the principal merit and speed of his 
course,” 

“ What the swain often feels,’’ when inconstant 
as wind, 

The nymph proves ungrateful, unjust and un- 
kind, 

Though each has its excellence, yet ’tis con- 
fess’d, 

They gather fresh beauties when gracing your 
breast.” 


Although not characterized by A. 
B.’s offhand grace, and abandon, I be- 
lieve that these verses are also attributa- 
ble to “ A: B.” The last line 
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“ They gather fresh beauties when gracing 
your breast,” 


is worthy of the Laureate. Perhaps Miss 
Polly B—— in King William, was a cou- 
sin of A. B.’s; in which case it is of the 
utmost importance to the cause of Virgi- 
nia Literature that the identity of Miss 
Polly B—— should be established. What 
the ‘“‘ B———” represents is a question of 
new interest from the connection with “A. 
B.,” and who this gentleman was is here 
submitted as a query to the antiquaries 
of Virginia. 

The poet has discharged his great poem 
however, (which unfortunately is missing 
from the volume,) and the number of the 
replies to his “Plate of Fruit’ and 
“* Nosegay of Flowers,” show the effect 
produced upon his generation. Two or 
three are here presented. Both are evi- 
dently from fair ladies who at this period 
wielded the pen, as they now do the fan. 


Mr. Rinp: 
By inserting the following you will much 
oblige your u reader. L. 


Answer to the Nosegay of Flowers. 
TO MR. A. B, 
The names of the flowers in your Nosreay I 


’ 

rhough the manner to me is quite new [ con- 
fess, 

My thanks thus I send. And to tell you the 
truth, 

I don’t much admire your unfortunate youth. 

Narcissus, I mean, but your Cowsiip and Rosr 

With Toxip and VioLer such beauties disclose, 

That I freely confess it has my approbation, 

And I hope, sir, in Junz to receive your Car- 
NATION. 

Your Plate and good Fruit I'll accept when it’s 
due, 

And perhaps in return may find something for 
you. 


The fair “L.” hopes to receive his 
CaRNATION in June; accepts his Plate 
and good Fruit, and then adds coquet- 
tishly that perhaps the gallant may find 
something in return, evidently hinting at 
her heart. It seems from this that our 
friend “A. B.” was a favorite with the 
ladies; and this hypothesis is further 
supported by the next poem. Alas for 
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Miss L——! She cannot run off with 
the great poet at a moment’s warning | 
She has a rival, and they contend for his 
smiles and his visits, as did the dames of 
London for the favour of the great Mr. 
Congreve. “L.” says she will accept the 
fruit and carnations, and perhaps may 
find something for A. B. in return; while 
“‘ Miss S——’” also thanks him and hopes 
e’er ’tis long the kind donor to see, to re- 
turn him the best in her power. 
Here are Miss S——’s verses: 


Answer to the Rebus and Plate of Fruit. 


Miss S—— her best compliments sends to A. 
B., 

With thanks for his fruit and sweet flow’r, 

And she hopes ere "tis long, the kind donor to 
see, 

To return him the best in her power. 

The charming Carnation she fondly admires, 

The Apricot, Nonpareil too, 

The Peach with the Gooseberry and Currants 
require, 

Her thanks to the youth whom they’re due, 

The Strawberry and Cherry she kindly accepts 

But o’er all, that sweet Fruit which comes last 

The royal Pine Apple for kings and for queens, 

A delicate charming repast! 


It only remains now to extract the con- 
cluding poem called forth by the “ Plate 
of Fruit.” This famous fruit seems to 
have caused as great an agitation among 
the little dames of Virginia, as did that 
apple held by smiling Paris in the pres- 
ence of the rival goddesses—the true ap- 
ple of discord. It is my own opinion 
that “A. B.” wrote this reply to himself. 
There is the same air of classic grace 
about the present as the others. Damon 
and Celinda exchange the most witty 
nothings, and besiege each other with 
sentimental protestations ; and Congreve 
himself might have written the inimita- 
bly impudent couplets : 


Patience, sweet Maid, and let thy anger cease, 
Thy constant Damon humbly sues for Peace ; 
No dangers threaten to molest thy charms, 

He gently comes to clasp you in his arms. 


This is quite as good as any of the im- 
pudence of the “great Mr. Congreve” 
and the poetical merits of the piece are 
by no means contemptible. 
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The verses are as follows: 
A PASTORAL ANSWER 


To the Rebus and Plate of Fruit in num- 
ber 108. By Partanper. 


DAMON. 


Awake my love, my sweet Celinda rise, 

And see Aurora paint the Eastern Skies, 

O come and taste the Sweets of early Dawn, 
Whilst silver Dew Drops gild the verdant Dawn. 
Thy Shepherd waits, and with impatience too, 
To kiss thy Lips, chaste as the morning Dew, 
For sweeter than the breath of Morn is thine, 
Each gay CarwaTion must to thee resign. 
Arise my Fair, thy comely Charms display, 
Which like glad Phoebus cheer the opening Day. 


CELINDA. 


I know to whom that tuneful Voice belongs, 
Sweeter to me than Larks’ or Linnets’ Songs ; 
Bat soft! I'll not confess it, though tis Truth, 
I'll chide him, that I will, ungen’rous Youth. 
Whoe’er thou art, thus to distrust my Rest 
Before the Bird of Dawn has left her Nest, 
Fly from my Window or by Heav’n I swear, 
Thy vast Impertinence shall cost thee dear. 


DAMON. 


Patience, sweet Maid, and let thy Anger cease, 

Thy constant Damon humbly sues for peace, 

No dangers threaten to molest thy Charms, 

He gently comes to clasp you in his Arms, 

Inviting thee thy Garden Walks to tread 

Where Flowers and Fruit their pleasing Odours 
shed, 

There press thy Lily hand with Joy in mine, 

And like two tender Vines together twine. 


CELINDA. 

Fie, Damon, fie! Let not the Traitor’s Vice, 

Nor Flattery be thy morning Sacrifice, 

But haste! into my Garden Walks repair, 

And when I’m dress’d, perhaps I’ll meet you 
there. 

Gather that Fruit you think I most approve, 

And thereby show one instance of your Love. 

He’s gone, with what sweet Raptures beats my 
heart, 

Joyful I'll meet him, though ’tis Grief to part. 


DAMON, 
Meeting her as she enters the Garden. 


Hail, fair Celinda, at thy entrance see 

Each Flower bends its lovely Head to thee, 

Thy Damon too, at thy approach rejoices, 

And feathered Songsters raise their tuneful 
Voices. 

See at thy Feet the glittering Gems of Morn, 

Hear from the Woods the softly winding Horn, 
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Nature, luxuriant bends the Boughs for thee, 

And crowns with mellow Fruit each spreading 
Tree. 

See in this Plate which in my Hand I’ve got 

The Nonpariel, sweet Peach and Apricot. 2.3.1. 

Gooseberries and Strawberrries, Currants red 
and white. 4. 6. 5. 

(Excuse me if 1 have not gathered right) 

The juicy Cherry and Pine Apple too. 7. 8. 

All yield their charming Sweets to pleasure 
you. 

But see—our Flocks forsaking yonder plain, 

We now must part—at eve we meet again. 


Celinda is evidently very much in love 
with Damon at whose appearance the 
heart of the maiden beats with “ sweet 
Raptures”—and as Damon is only an- 
other name for Philander, the author: so 
Philander is obviously but another de- 
signation of the great “A. B.” No one 
but the Poet Laureate, pursued by pining 
young ladies, and annoyed to death by 
the hopeless attachments he causes, 
could work with such delightful noncha- 
lance, and easy assurance. He advances 
in splendid costume, with the most kill- 
ing air; and standing beneath Celinda’s 
chamber window invites that maiden to 
come out and see the Dawn and the Dews, 
which are not as chaste as her Lips; as 
the Carnations are not so red. He pro- 
mises to reward the maiden for her con- 
descension—and this reward is “to kiss 
her Lips !” 

Celinda loves the gallant wooer, but 
like Juliet, wishes not to be won too 
easily. She affects anger, and declares 
chidingly that his impertinence shall cost 
him dear :—and then it is that the gallant 
begs her to be patient, and promises if 
she will descend, to bestow upon the 
maiden his supreme reward :—“ he will 
clasp her in his arms!” And instead of 
pouts and frowns, the wily A. B. who 
understands his adversary, receives smiles 
and favor: Celinda descends—they gather 
the fruit of the rebus: and the poem 
ends. It will compare favorably with the 
best pastorals of the same description in 
the language. What the puzzle is I 
leave it to your young readers to discover. 
The figures following the lines in the last 
strophe seem to indicate the secret. 

Let me leave these pastoral scenes for 
& moment now, and call your attention to 
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the following little poem which I think is 
really delightful for its ease, grace and 
freshness. It is taken from the Virginia 
Gazette for June 2, 1774: and will be 
found more graceful with each new peru- 
sal. Neither the dignified writers of 
elegies and prologues, nor the framers of 
patriotic odes against the despotism of the 
mother country write with anything like 
the grace and elegance of the “ giddy 
trifling girl.” There is an admirable 
mixture of earnest feeling, and coquet- 
tish wit in the composition. It proves 
what scarcely needs any proof—that the 
maidens of Virginia were as true as steel 
in the storm of the Revolution. He who 
writes, holds in admiring love the memo- 
ry of those dear dead maidens; and res- 
cues these simple verses of one of them, 
from the gulf of oblivion, with no slight 
satisfaction. 


TO THE PRINTER. 


Permit a giddy trifling Girl 
For once to fill your Poet’s Corner, 
She cares not though the Criticks snarl 
Or Beaux and Macaronies scorn her, 
She longs in Print her Lines to see, 
Oblige her, (sure you can’t refuse it) 
And if you find her out—your fee 
Shall be—to Kiss her—if you choose it. 


Perhaps you'll think the Fee too small 
You would not think so, if you knew her, 
For she has Charms confess’d by all 
Who have the Happiness to view her, 
The favor that to you she proffers 
Has been solicited in vain, 
And many flattering, splendid offers 
Rejected with a cold disdain. 


She scorns the man however pretty, 
However Riches round him flow, 
However wise, or great or witty 
Who’s to his Country’s Right’s a foe, 
He, that to flatter his Folks in Power 
His Country’s Freedom would betray, 
Deserves the Gallows every Hour, 
Or worse, to feel a Tyrant’s Sway. 


May such alone be unprotected 
By Justice and by Nature’s Laws, 
And to despotic Power subjected, 
Suffer the miseries they cause, 
To scorn them is each Female’s duty, 
Let them no children have or wife, 
May they ne’er meet the Smiles of Beauty 
Nor any social joys of Life. 





[Jury 


It is plain that the ‘“macaronies” 
“beaux” and “pretty” fellows stood a 
bad chance with the “giddy trifling girl” 
unless they united heart and hand with 
Henry, and Pendleton, and Jefferson and 
Mason. If any one doubts whether this 
was a real bona fide sentiment, let him 
read the old records of that period: 
and he will see that the women, even the 
girls were true to the cause of liberty as 
the needle to the pole. The Boston Port 
Bill sealed up every tea-canister in Vir- 
ginia:—and from Major Cheeseman’s 
wife who kneeled in 1676 before Gover- 
nor Berkeley the dishonored gentleman 
and begged him to take her life and 
spare her husband’s—to the lady who in 
1781, when forced, too, on her knees, and 
commanded by Arnold’s drunken soldiers 


. to drink to the King, drank ‘Success to 


Washington !” too—from first to last, un- 
der every peril, when the gloom was 
deepest, and the storm most threatening, 
the women of Virginia have been true to 
their land and to humanity. The record 
of their noble truth and great devotion 
shines in the lightning flashes of the Re- 
volution. The tender bosom of the weak 
woman was informed with a spirit as 
resolved and stern as that of the strong 
soldier :—and until history fades and is 
lost, this will not be forgotten. If the 
mother of the Gracchi could point to 
her sons, our noble mother Virginia can 
point to her daughters too! 


“ Whatever record leaps to light 
They never shall be shamed!” 


The Boston Port Bill called forth many 
pieces of verse North and South :—among 
them the following which may be of in- 
terest to readers to-day : 


Written by a Lady on receiving a hand- 
some Set of Tea China. 


Specious instrument of ill 
Banish’d in disgrace retire, 
Let concealment hide thee still 
Nor to Public View aspire. 


You indeed in days of yore 
Would have met a better Fate, 
Placed amidst my Choicest Store 
Serv’d for Use or Serv’d for State. 
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Still alas! thou might’st have been 
Chiefest favorite of the Fair 

Now thou art with Horror seen 
As a Ministerial Snare. 


Dared’st thou hope thy gaudy Dress 
(Soldier’s like) of gold and blue 

E’er could make thy Guilt the less 
Or my steady Soul subdue. 


No, the luxuries of life, 
One by one, I could resign 
But thou Volunteer in Strife 
India, first farewell to thine ! 


Before ending my short sketch of that 
poesy of other times, let me return 
again to the old volume of the Gazette 
for 1768, from which all but these two 
latter pieces have been extracted. 

This year 1768 seems to have been 
marked by an extreme rage for ‘‘acros- 
tics” and some of these have been pre- 
sented. I wish now to take from the old 
pages, two or three more copies of verses 
of the same description. They are, like 
the former, not remarkable for poetic 
merit, and should not be criticised upon 
this score too severely. They breathe 
however a generous and gallant spirit, 
very Virginian in its character, and may 
interest not only those who recognize in 
the names, their fair ancestresses, but 
also every one who dwells with pleasure 
upon such traces of our Virginia past as 
remain to us. 

The following is a reply to an acrostic 
which is missing from the volume of the 
Gazette here referred to. This time it is 
“V.G” not the eternal “A. B” who ex- 
plains, and his verses are very ardent. 


The Analytical Rebus of June 2d answered. 


TO THE AUTHOR. 


Hail, gen'rous youth! thy tuneful song 
So ravishéd my heart 

That [ must venture, right or wrong 
Thy rebus to impart. 

By just equations I have found 
The pleasing charming name 

From earth to Heav’n may it resound 
And gain immortal fame, 

Dear ALICE CORBIN! darling maid! 
*Tis she invok’d thy lays, 

With sense and virtue she’s array’d 
And well deserves thy praise. 

Grant her, kind Heav’n a virtuous youth 

Whose bosom flows with love and truth 


Hymeneal joys to prove; 
And when grim Death demands the prize 
May she to joys unfading rise 

In blissful realms above! 


It is impossible that Miss Alice was 
anything less than the fairest of the fair, 
as well as the dearest of the dear, after 
this ardent and generous tribute to her 
charms. The Gazette of nearly the same 
issue contains these “acrosticals’ with 
which I shall terminate my selections. 


I. 


C ome on with your buskins, ye bachelors gay, 

And mounting your nags, to Leak’s gallop 
away, 

T here all that’s enchanting one virgin com- 
bines, 

H oney tempts on her lips, in her eyes Heav’n 
shines, 

E ase marks every motion and all that she says 

R eason hears with applause as with care Pru- 
dence weighs. 

I ngenious beyond all her sex and more fair 

N o dolt may bestride his bay gelding for her, 

E ngagements for life are of weighty concern, 

S he ne’er will engage with a prospect to mourn. 

W ho gains her at last may be thankful indeed: 

A nd fruitful in Angels, God grant be his bed. 

N e’er scruple young couple, his laws to obey, 

N otime must be lost; the sun shines; make 
your hay! M. 


II. 


N o neyer shall my muse in sounding verse 

A ssert old Cytherea’s fusty praise 

N o fleeting beauties glitter in her lays 

C urious, she loves themes worthier to rehearse ; 

Y vu’ll own wit, virtue, better edge the lays 

M uch upon Athol’s fair the muse might speak 

U pon her glossy hair and rosy cheek, 

R epose be to such medes. Her serious song 

R enders to merit what is merit’s due 

A nd gives perfection which endures so long 

Y e merely fair! what she withholds from you! 
G. 


III. 


L ove.y dear maid, my generous tale approve, 

U ntaught in verse to sing the fair I love 

C ould you but know the dictates of my heart 

Y our gentle soul would healing balm impart. 

C onquered by you, what raptures seize my 
breast, 

O say dear charmer will you make me blest ” 

C onstant I'll prove as light to early day 

K ind as bright Phebus to his darling May 

E ach hour, each moment, shall my love display! 


J. E. 
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Strange gallant protestations of gal- 
lants long mouldered into oblivion, with 
the maidens whom they toasted in the 
old, old days! They live but on the yel- 
low old page; the Philandersgnd Streph- 
ons, the Mays and the Cynthias. Damon 
is dead this many a day, and no more 
calls to beautiful Celinda in the early 
morning when she rises from her couch, 
to come into the garden where the roses 
bloom, and give him an embrace. No 
more does youthful Strephon die for love 
in rhyme, and swear that unless Miner- 
va’s choice, Apollo’s fond delight, takes 
pity on him, he must follow her who 
loved and left him in his youth. They 
are all gone—Cynthia and Celinda, Da- 
mon and Strephon—‘white as_ their 
smocks” or their doublets—and as cold! 

Whither have you flown O maidens of 
a long dead generation? There was a 
time when you smiled and sighed—when 
your frowns or your laughter plunged 
the gallants into misery or the most ex- 
uberant delight. You had pearis in 
your hair and the rose of your cheeks 
was in blossom. Are the roses all gone, 
when the miserable pearls are still ours? 
You played merrily your parts beneath 
the deep blue skies—those skies of the 
elder Virginia, And now, have you gone 
forever? Will you come no more back, 
if we call to you, and sigh for you? Will 
you still remain silent and cold when we 
adjure you? 

Alas! yes. For you are the stars of 
another generation. It is four score years 
since you shone in the skies—you will 
shine no more to the eyes of mortals. 
Alice and Catherine—Nancy and Lucy— 
Nelly and Frances, and Celinda and Cyn- 
thia!—you were the grandmothers of the 
present generation—you have crumbled 
away into dust beneath emerald sward: 
from your tender maiden breast grow flow- 
ers. You played your merry games be- 
neath the old Colonial skies and went 
away to Heaven:—and now we, your de- 
scendents, in another age, read of your 
happy faces with such pensive smiles !— 
pondering so wistfully as we follow the 
traces on the yellow page—those traces 
chronicling the love and purity and fond- 
ness of the dear dead maidens of the 


past. He who is trying to repeat a few 
of the gallant words which celebrated 
something of your goodness, loves you 
all. He takes his hat off and salutes you ; 
and is glad to be the writer that he is— 
however poor and humble—to be able 
thus to speak of you. 

In reading the good old Gazette we go 
away from the present and for a time 
live in that forgotten country old Virgin- 
ia—hearing all about the lovely damsels 
and the gallant youths. Honest A. B. is 
paying grandest compliments to many 
maidens—and his “Plate of Fruit” is 
being handed round for every one to 
taste. “M.” and “J. E.” and many 
other poets celebrate their sweethearts:— 
and the little beauties are as plain to us. 
The “pleasing charming name” of Alice 
Corbin does not come to us as an idle 
sound—“ V. G.” discourses of her beauty. 
The name is music sweeter than the warm 
breath of the sighing South wind to at 
least two brave fellows who unite to sing 
her praises, and we hope were—one of 
them—made happy by the “darling 
maid,” 

And it is not Alice only who is beauti- 
ful and good—who draws the gallants to 
her feet, and makes them toil for rhymes. 
Kate’s lips are Honey we are told and her 
eyes blue as Heaven: prudence and rea- 
son, simplicity and goodness—all these 
combine in her character and face; and 
make the bachelors put on their finest fair 
topped buskins, and gallop off to “‘ Leak’s”’ 
where Kate it seems resides. Thither 
they rush in crowds, to see the little 
beauty, and before them all the poet ‘‘M.” 
He tells a rival who ‘‘bestrides a bay 
gelding” following far behind, that he’s a 
*‘dolt” and never will win Kate: and then 
winds up with excellent advice about the 
hay and the sunshine, making a good 
rhyme. “Hay” and “obey” it is: cov- 
ertly hinting doubtless at the marriage 
ceremony: and indeed “‘M.’”’ seems very 
desirous himself of having Kate, Mrs. M. 
Who would notffhave desired it? Have 
not all the Kates except the shrew of 
Shakespeare, been as good as they were 
beautiful? Who ever knew one any- 
thing but pure and lovely? Not the 
present writer. Such was beyond doubt 





this one to whom gallant verses were 
inscribed—and Nancy, Lucy, Nelly, Fran- 
ces—all were no doubt as sweet. Are 
they not fairer than Cytherea or the darl- 
ing May of brilliant Phebus: and will 
not Strephon and Jack Tar obtain their 
hands or perish in the attempt? Endy- 
mion on some Virginia Latmos is daz- 
zled by the first—and Phoebus bows and 
hides his head before the smiles and flow- 
ers of Lucy. The bright eyes of the 
maidens cause the utmost anxiety to 
their gallant lovers; and the reader will 
share our hope that all these honest Cory- 
dons got their sweethearts, and were made 
supremely happy. 

I have presented but a brief specimen 
of that old gallant poesy. The volumes 
of the Virginia Gazette contain many 
“effusions” of this description, well 
worthy of perusal. 
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I have read them with smiles and 
laughter almost--with pensive pleasure, 
and curiosity. They will occasion asim- 
ilar emotion to every true Virginian who 
attentively considers them, for they pos- 
sess a Strange interest. What is it comes 
up from the page as we read? Is it a 
ghostly laughter—a glimmer of bright 
eyes—a shadow of something flitting and 
impalpable like a reverie ora dream? It 
is this shadow of a.dream which the wri- 
ter of to-day tries in vain to grasp—the 
outline of those dear dead maidens of the 
former years—the real picture of that life 
which played itself beneath other skies, 
and never will come back. 

If my idle and discursive sketch has 
persuaded any one of its existence, it is 
not written wholly for naught. 


Richmond, June 16, 1856. 
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A PASTORAL HYMN TO THE FAIRIES. 


BY T. B. ALDRICH, 


Author of “ Babie Bell,” “A Legend of Elsinore,” ete. 


O, ye little tricksy gods! 
Tell me where ye sleep o’ nights, 
Where ye laugh and weep o’ nights! 
Is it in the velvet pods 


Of the drooping violets,— 


In the purple palaces, 
Scooped and shaped like chalices? 

Or beneath the silver bend, 

In among the cooling jets, 

Of iris-haunted, wood cascades 

That tumble down from porphyry heights? 
Do ye doze in rose-leaf boats 
Where the dreamy streamlet floats, 
Full of fish and phosphorus motes, 

Through the heart of pleasant glades? 


II. 


When we crush a pouting bloom, 
Ten to one, we kill a Fairy! 
May be that the light perfume 


In our nostrils, sweet and airy, 
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A Pastoral Hymn to the Fairies. 


Is the spirit of the Fairy 

Floating upward! O, be wary! 
Who can tell what size or make 
The wilful little beings take ? 
There ’s a bird; now, who can say 
’Tis a Robin or a Fay? 

Why may not immortal things 

Go on red and yellow wings! 

Lo! I see some dew-drops there 
Glistening in the amber hair, 

In the waving tufts of corn! 
Are they eyes of “little folks,” 
Giving with their roguish looks 

Fresher beauty to the morn? 
Ah! if so the Fairies bide 

Round us, with us, tell me why 
Is their subtle speech denied ? 

Are they deafened to my cry? 


Ill. 


If you ask me why my song 
Morn, and noon, and night complains, 
I will tell you. Long ago, 
When the orchards and the lanes 
Were, with fragrant apple-blooms, 
White as in a fall of snow, 
It was then we missed a Voice— 
It was little Mary’s! 
For one morn she wandered forth, 
In the spring-time of the earth, 
And was lost among the Fairies ! 
So I go in pensive moods 
Through the shadows, by the brooks, 
Talking to the solemn woods,— 
Peering into mossy nooks— 
Asking sadly, now and then, 
After tiny maids and men! 
In the sunlight, in the twilight, 
In the tranquil, dreamy starlight 
I keep listening for her laughter, 
And the music in the gorges 
Of the purple mountains after— 
Crystal echoes of her laughter! 
For my thoughts are with the child, 
All my heart is gone with Mary’s— 
O, sad day she fled away, 
And was lost among the Fairies! 


New York, June 1, 1856. 














































NO. V. 


THE DISAPPOINTED BRIDEGROOM. 


Three miles below Charleston, on the 
south side of the Kanawha, lived a re- 
spectable farmer, named Michael See. 
One of his children was a daughter whose 
Christian name I have forgotten ; but this 
I remember well, that when she grew up 
she became the belle of the neighborhood, 
and had a great number of beaux. Some 
of these only admired her, some also liked 
her, and some went so far as to love her 
and make her an offer of marriage. But 
it takes two to make a bargain, they say ; 
and it so happened that, although she 
was the belle of the neighborhood, she 
waited long, and yet no one offered her 
his hand, whom she was willing to accept. 
At last she began to be impatient for the 
consummation which all belles, and many 
who are not belles, have in view, namely, 
an acceptable match. For this she had 
to depend on her personal attractions ; 
her fortune being small, not sufficient to 
make ugliness, ill-temper and laziness as- 
sume a golden hue in the eyes of suitors. 
Fortunately, therefore, she was a belle of 
agreeable manners and conversation, with 
some good housewifely qualities besides. 

Of all her beaux, she had in her heart 
a decided preference for a neighbor youth 
named William Willson, whose person 
and manners were quite agreeable, and 
whose general intelligence and respecta- 
bility were superior to those of any young 
man in the neighbourhood. 

But Willson, though he liked her, and 
often paid her such attentions as induced 
her to expect from him an offer of mar- 
riage, never came to the point. To be 
thus tantalized from month to month, if 
not from year to year, by the man of her 
choice, was offensive to her, and not with- 
out reason. After giving him ample time 
to make up his mind, and sufficient en- 
couragement to declare himself, she re- 
solved very properly to look out another 
among her beaux whom she could fancy, 
if not as well as the one who dallied with 
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her, yet well enough to say yes, if he 
asked her. 

She had not to wait long. The belle of 
a neighborhood seldom has, while she in 
in bloom. A new suitor, Lewis Thomas, 
of Coal River, had been lately smitten 
with her charms, and began to visit her. 
He was inferior to Willson in education 
and manners, but fully his equal in some 
respects, and his superior in others. He 
could not play the fiddle, nor sing a good 
song, but then he was sober, industrious, 
and highly gifted with mechanical genius. 
Willson’s jovial habits led him gradually 
to intemperate drinking, a vice which sel- 
dom fails to grow on a man, and often 
leads to ruin. Yet this would not have 
deterred Miss See from accepting him as 
a husband. If she knew that he was in- 
clined to dissipation, she may have flat- 
tered herself that marriage, and her influ- 
ence as a wife, would correct this inclina- 
tio. Young women often deceive them- 
selves by this sort of self-flattery, and 
find too late that they had overestimated 
the power of the nuptial tie and their 
personal influence to correct the faults of 
young men. ‘Time and marriage may 
check some youthful follies ; but there are 
vices which grow with age, and which 
nothing but Divine grace will reform. 
Let young ladies beware of these in their 
suitors. But a truce to general reflec- 
tions; let us proceed with the story. 

Mr. Thomas was impulsive in his dis- 
position, He was seldom long in making 
up his mind, and when resolved, he was 
impetuous in acting out his purpose. 
When he felt the power of Miss See’s 
charms, he was soon in a flame of love, 
and then he hesitated not, but told her 
his love, and followed up his declaration 
with an offer of marriage. , 

Miss See liked this open and direct way 
of bringing love-affairs to an issue. 
Young women generally like it, when 
their aim is not to flirt, but to marry; and 
they areright. Since custom debars them 
from making advances, the conduct of the 
other sex towards them should not be lia- 


‘ble to misconstruction. A young man 
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may cultivate a young woman’s acquain- 
tance from motives of friendship and es- 
teem; but then he should not let her be- 
lieve that he intends to offer her his 
hand. He should remember that mar- 
riage and a settlement in life are always 
uppermost in a young lady’s thoughts ; 
that she is always watching for suitors, 
and is prone to construe every token of 
admiration, or even of special regard, 
into a design upon her heart and hand. 
The more careful should young men be, 
not to let their intentions be misunder- 
stood. 

When Mr. Thomas proposed marriage 
to Miss See, she was pleased, because she 
liked him very well; but then she liked 
Mr. Willson better, and had some hope 
that the danger of losing her, when the 
ardent Mr. Thomas became a suitor, might 
pique Mr. Willson to declare himself. But 
the conduct of the latter was as equivocal 
as ever. Therefore after some hesitation 
she accepted the offer of Mr. Thomas, on 
the principle that if she could not have 
her first choice, she would take her sec- 
ond, while she could get it; for this im- 
petuous suitor began to grow impatient, 
and would brook no longer delay. 

Some would pronounce it wrong for 
man or woman to marry one, when another 
was more beloved. But there is such a 
thing (pardon me, ye novelists) as loving 
one person well, and another one better ; 
and if all who are in a condition to mar- 
ry, may innocently marry, then some 
must put up with their second choice, 
and even their third, simply because they 
can do no better. 

In those days—that is, near the begin- 
ning of the present century—Kanawha 
county, though as extensive as the State 
of Connecticut, contained but four or five 
thousand inhabitants, sparsely strung 
along the rivers, with here and there a 
solitary hunter in the mountains. Mr. 
Johnson, the only preacher resident with- 
in thirty miles of Charleston, had left the 
country. Mr. Lee, a very illiterate man, 
but naturally eloquent, then felt a call to 
preach to his Baptist brethren. He and 
two or three magistrates were authorized 
to celebrate the rites of matrimony when 
Miss See’s wedding day came round. The 


parties preferred to unite the religious 
with the civil obligation, when they were 
bound together; therefore they invited 
Mr. Lee, who lived twelve or fifteen miles 
off, to officiate on the occasion. 

The marriage was to be celebrated in” 
the evening at the house of the bride’s 
father, according to custom. The bride- 
groom called at the house about noon on 
his way to the clerk’s office in Charles- 
ton, where he must get the license. Ow- 
ing to the great extent of the county, it 
was often very inconvenient for the bride- 
groom to go to Charleston to obtain mar- 
riage license. To some it would be a 
journey of forty or fifty miles. Hence 
arose the illegal custom of issuing blank 
licenses which were ut into the hands 
of those authorized to «c'cbrate the rites 
of matrimony in the more distant parts 
of the country. ‘T’hoy coald then fill 
them up with the nan-es of parties as oc- 
casion required. Bat as this marriage 
was to take place oniy three miles below 
Charleston, and Mr, Thomas did not 
know whether Mr. Lee had any blanks, 
he very prudently resolved to get his li- 
cense from the clerk of the county. 

Having but a short distance to go, he 
lingered at Mr. See’s, talking with his 
bride, until a rather late hour in the af- 
ternoon. But still he could return in 
very good time, unless some accidental 
delay should occur. And such a delay 
did occur. The clerk, not having busi- 
ness enough to fill up his time, was away 
from home, and the office was shut. Mr. 
Thomas had to wait until an hour or 
more after dark, before he could get the 
paper necessary to legalize his nuptials. 
Then some farther delay occurred at the 
ferry below the town, where he had to 
cross the river. Yet he would be in time 
to get married, and he was not uneasy. 
Perhaps he was rather pleased to think 
how his bride would be troubled for his 
safety, if not for his fidelity; and how 
joyfully she would spring to meet him, 
when at last she saw him enter the door. 
Ah! how little did he dream of what was 
going on in his absence. 

About sunset the wedding guests began 
to arrive. Among the first was William 
Willson, the half lover and whole beloy- 
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ed of the bride. He had heard, a week 
or two before, that Miss See was to be 
married. Though he could never resolve 
to marry her himself, yet now, when he 
was about to lose the opportunity, he felt 
uneasy and envied Mr. Thomas. He was 
also rather displeased with the bride, be- 
cause she did not wait, like a ripe apple 
on the bough, until he should choose 
whether he would pluck her, or let her 
fall to the ground and rot. Therefore, by 
way of showing his displeasure, or, as he 
would have it understood, his indifference, 
he never visited her, nor spoke to her un- 
til the evening of her intended marriage. 

Now when he entered the house, about 
sunset, and found her adorned for her 
nuptials, and momentarily expecting her 
bridegroom and the minister to make her 
a wife, he was so charmed with her looks 
and the blushing embarrassment with 
which she received him, that he took a 
seat by her side, and began a conversa- 
tion with her, first on indifferent subjects, 
then, when others left the room, on the 
subject of her marriage. This interest- 
ing subject, once broached, led to certain 
expressions from Willson, uttered confi- 
dentially, which agitated the bride in such 
@ manner, as gave Mr. Willson an insight 
into the state of her affections. Before 
long, when others of the company and 
the Rev. Mr. Lee arrived, the conversa- 
tion of these parties became more confi- 
dential, and was uttered in whispers. 
They seemed both to be so much interest- 
ed in what they said, as to have forgotten 
the absent bridegroom, though some of 
the company wondered what could detain 
him solong. They soon began to wonder 
no less why the bride appeared so uncon- 
cerned at his prolonged absence. The 
company were all present, and so was the 
clergyman ; the usual hour for the nup- 
tial ceremony was come; nothing was 
wanting but the bridegroom, who might 
have been expected more than an hour 
earlier. Another hour passed away ; 
and some of the company grew uneasy, 
fearing some bad accident had occurred 
to detain Mr. Thomas. Yet all the while 
the bride was so absorbed by her private 
conversation with Mr. Willson, that she 
seemed to have forgotten the man whose 
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wife she would have been by that time, 
had he not so unaccountably delayed his 
arrival. 

But the wonder of the company was 
raised to the highest pitch when Mr. 
Willson rose from the side of Miss See, 
and crossing the room to the clergyman, 
asked him if he had with him any blank 
marriage licenses. Being answered in 
the affirmative, he said: “That is a lucky 
circumstance; please hand me one, per- 
haps it may be wanted.” 

Mr. Lee and the company were some- 
what amazed; but supposed the license 
to be called for, because Mr. Thomas’s 
delay indicated some difficulty about 
obtaining one at the clerk’s office; and 
that the lucky circumstance was that 
if he failed there, the wedding might still 
proceed when he returned. 

Mr. Willson, when he got the blank 
license, took the parents of the bride into 
another room, and after fifteen minutes 
absénce, returned and presented the li- 
cense to Mr. Lee, saying to the astonish- 
ment of all present, ‘‘Mr. Lee, I have 
filled the blanks in this license with my 
own name and the bride’s. ll is ar- 
ranged for our marriage ; you will please 
therefore to proceed immediately with the 
ceremony. We wish to have it over as 
soon as possible.’ He then went and 
took his former seat by the bride, and 
with her hand clasped in his, waited for 
Mr. Lee to rise and signify his readiness 
to begin. The good clergyman hesitated 
a minute or two; but finding no sign of 
dissent in the bride or her parents to this 
sudden change of bridegroom, he slowly 
rose and was about to begin, when the 
trampling of horse’s feet was heard be- 
fore the door. Mr. Thomas had arrived 
in haste with his friend the groomsman ; 
and being eager to explain the cause of 
his late arrival to his uneasy and, as he 
supposed, almost despairing bride, he dis- 
mounted instantly, and giving his horse’s 
bridle-reins to his friend, he opened the 
door, and with his usual impetuosity 
rushed into the room, and seeing where 
his bride sat, he hurried towards her and 
began to apologize for his delay. But 
hardly had he uttered a sentence, before 
he was struck with the remarkable pos- 
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ture of affairs; Mr. Willson and his own 
bride were closely seated hand in hand, 
with confusion marked on their faces; 
Mr. Lee on the floor before them, evident- 
ly embarrassed, and every face in the 
company betraying agitated feelings. He 
looked at this scene with astonishment, 
seeing that something was wrong; yet he 
could not conceive what it was. The idéa 
that Mr. Willson was on the point of be- 
ing married to his bride did not enter his 
mind, though he saw the intimacy of 
their position. He looked at her and 
waited a moment for an explanation. 
Some one else ought to have met him as 
soon as he appeared and to have taken 
him aside to communicate the sad intelli- 
gence of what had happened. But no 
one had the presence of mind to do it. 
The bride herself was the first to regain 
self-possession enough to know what 
ought to be done. She looked up and 
with a trembling voice said, ‘Mr. Thom- 
as, since you went away Mr. Willson has 
offered to marry me and I have concluded 
to take him.” 

The reader may imagine the effect of 
this announcement upon Mr. Thomas’s 
feelings. It stunned him like a thunder- 
stroke. He drew back, crossed his arms 
on his breast, and stood silent and mo- 
tionless, looking on the floor. Now Mr. 
Willson rose with the bride and requested 
Mr. Lee to proceed with the ceremo- 
ny. Mr. Lee did so with a stammering 
voice, being evidently much affected by 
the painful circumstances of the scene. 

Poor Thomas looked on with stupid 
amazement. Not until he heard the words 
pronouncing his bride—his until then— 
to be his rival’s wife, did he seem to rea- 
lize what had so suddenly come upon 
him. When the interpolated bridegroom 
kissed his bride and led her back to her 
seat, Thomas frenzied by a sense of his 
immeasurable disappointment and morti- 
fication, rushed out of the house, called 
his friend, the groomsman, and rode away 
with him to his father’s, about 12 miles 
distant, not knowing where else to hide 
his disgrace and pour forth his indignant 
feelings. What should he do? What 
could he do? No human power, no wi- 
zard’s spell could restore to him his lost, 
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his treacherous bride. Ardently as he 
had loved her, his manly indignation 
would then have spurned so false a heart 
and hand as hers, Certainly he had rea- 
son to detest a woman who could thus 
coolly, at the last moment, with every cir- 
cumstance of aggravation, inflict upon 
the man whom she was about to marry, 
the most heart-rendering mortification and 
disgrace. 

Mr. Thomas acted rightly in not taking 
personal revenge on the parties, as pas- 
sion, and what the world calls honor, 
would have prompted him to do. He 
judged correctly, that all the dishonor in 
the case attached to the parties, who with- 
out just cause, so treacherously and pain- 
fully disappointed him. He took the best 
course to heal his wounded feelings. He 
looked around for another bride. He soon 
found one whose personal beauty was less 
renowned than Miss See’s, but whose mo- 
ral and domestic qualities were highly 
estimable. During two weeks he culti- 
vated her acquaintance, and then offered 
her marriage. She knowing his worth, 
accepted his offer, and a week afterwards 
they were married ; and so far as I know, 
never regretted the event which led to 
their union. Willson became more in- 
temperate after his sudden marriage; but 
except this circumstance, the consequen- 
ces of which may be conjectured, I am 
not aware that any domestic unhappiness 
arose from this singular sort of alliance. 


TWO MORALS OF THIS STORY, 


1. If you would make sure of your 
bride, you must be ready when the mar- 
riage hour arrives—lest you find another 
man in your place. 

2. It is sometimes best to be rather 
late in attending your own wedding ; for 
then you may chance to find out what you 
had not discovered before. 


NO. VI. 


A SCREECH. 


Amongst the earliest settlers in the 
Kanawha valley was George Alderson, 
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who had been a man of the woods from 
his youth. Though not much of a schol- 
ar, yet he could read, write, and cast up 
accounts, which, altogether was more 
than the majority of his sylvan cotenfpo- 
raries could do. He was a very shrewd 
man, and knew very well on which side 
his bread was buttered. He was notable 
for using small land warrants for 100 
acres, to advantage. As the large bot- 
toms along the rivers had been surveyed 
and patented, he selected the smaller val- 
leys near the bottoms, where he found 
them unappropriated, and would clap on 
his little warrants at the mouths and 
along the principal branches, so as to get 
possession of the entrances of these val- 
leys, which was almost equivalent to get- 
ting the whole valleys and adjacent moun- 
tains. He thus at small cost for warrants 
and surveying, locked up large tracts of 
lands, which others could not use without 
his leave. 

He was one of the primitive justices of 
Kanawha county, at its formation in 
the year 1790. 

He and William Morris, senior, (old 
Billy, as he was called) were the first 
delegates from Kanawha to the General 
Assembly of Virginia. I gave Morris’s 
character in the preceding piece. Both 
he and Alderson were able men in their 
way, but very uncouth legislators, by 
reason of their ignorance of public affairs 
and of the usages of polite society. Both 
attracted notice by their backwoods garb 
and manners; and Alderson also by his 
stammering tongue, which had often to 
make three or four trials ata word. The 
latter became, therefore, if not the lion, 
yet the bear of the day in Richmond; and 
as such would sometimes be invited to 
dine with company at fashionable houses 
in the city. 

Once at a dinner table a pert young 
man, to shew him off to the company, 
asked him with affected politeness what 
he would be helped to. Alderson could 
hardly have named one of the fashionably 
cooked dishes at the table, and if he had 
known, he could hardly have uttered, such 
strange terms. But knowing what the 
young fellow was after, and having wit 
enough to baffle his impertinence, he as- 


sumed a two-fold rusticity and awkward- 
ness of manner, and adding a few volun- 
tary quavers to his usual stutter, he 
promptly stammered out,—Gi-gu-gug— 
give mea gi-gu-gug—gob of the b-bub- 
bar meat and h-h-huh-huh-hoh homi-ho- 
miny. The intelligent part of the com- 
pany shouted well done! and the fashion- 
able youngster felt that he was defeated 
by the stammering backwoodsman. 

Life most Kanawha men of his day, 
Alderson was a whiskey-drinker. The 
habit of intempérance grew on him, un- 
til he became in his latter days a con- 
firmed sot. From worse he went on to 
the worst stage of suicidal, unintermitted 
drunkenness. Kanawha in those days 
had drunkards and sots of every sort and 
degree—daily and monthly—surly and 
merry—reeling and wallowing—roaring 
and spewing, sots. But Alderson was at 
last the most unhappy of them all. He 
would swallow quarts of strong whiskey 
every day. Of course he was now con- 
fined to his bed and became a raving ma- 
niac. Consumed with alcoholic fire, he 
groaned, he yelled, he cursed, he called 
for more whiskey, drank, saw visions of 
hell, shuddered and gave up the ghost. 

From these circumstances we must not 
infer, that George Alderson was a guil- 


tier man than others who die of drunk- 


enness. The horrors of his death were 
the natural consequence of extreme in- 
temperance. But those horrors affected 
the feelings and imaginations of the 
neighbours, and prepared the supersti- 
tious to see and hear signs of his restless 
ghost. When the mind is on tip-toe, 
looking out for apparitions, it seldom 
fails to discover one, especially in fog or 
evening twilight, for then the excited im- 
agination can easily transform a white 
calf into a sheeted ghost, and the stump 
of a broken tree into “auld clootie,”’ 
hoofed and horned. 

Alderson had built.a little grist mill on 
a little stream, two or three hundred 
yards from his dwelling, and by the side 
of the mill-house he had a little black- 
smith’s shop. These were favorite es- 
tablishments of his, though the mill 
could seldom grind for want of water; 
and the hammer was but occasionally 
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heard in the shop for want of business. 
Here, therefore, solitude and silence gen- 
erally reigned at night; and here first 
the hapless ghost of Alderson was report- 
ed to give tokens of his presence. In the 
dead hours of the night, sounds of grind- 
ing were heard at the mill, and the clink 
of a hammer was heard in the shop, 
whilst will-’o-the-wispish lights faintly 
glimmered and flitted about the place. 

A few months before Alderson’s 
death, my father and uncle had purchased 
the land on which he lived near the old 
salt lick above Charleston, with the view 
of experimenting for salt water upon it. 
A few months after his death, the survi- 
ving family left the dwelling house va- 
cant, and so it continued to be for several 
months, because the owners had no im- 
mediate use for it. Now, as ghosts, like 
rats and owls, are apt to haunt a deserted 
house; so this poor ghost took possession 
of his old residence, and began to fright- 
en passers-by. He was seen gliding 
through the dusky yard in the evening 
shadows, and was heard at late hours of 
the night making a pother in the empty 
rooms. These signs of his presence were 
the more frequently observed, because 
the house stood by the road side near the 
river bank. He had the boldness, one 
Sunday morning, when a fog obscured 
the atmosphere, to look out of an upper 
window at a couple of young people pass- 
ing along the road, and to frighten them 
with an indistinct view of his physiog- 
nomy. 

But this ghastly occupant was not per- 
mitted very long to keep exclusive pos- 
session of his old premises. My uncle, 
an old bachelor, had newly taken a wife; 
and not having the fear of ghosts before 
his eyes, took the occupancy of the house,— 
had it swept and garnished, and made 
ready in every respect to receive him and 
his bride, when they should return from 
a visit to some kinsfolk in the east. 

Now as there was valuable property in 
the house, my uncle asked me to go and 
lodge there every night, as a guard du- 
ring his absence. An old negro woman, 
who occupied a cabin near the house, 
would be a sufficient protection by day; 
but not by night, because her fear of the 





ghost would cause her either to desert the 
premises, or to call in company who 
might not be altogether trustworthy. 

I readily consented to be the night- 
guard of the haunted house, though I felt 
rather queer, when I thought of the 
ghost stories. I was a youth of 16 years, 
devotedly fond of books, given to solitary 
musings, of a nervous temperament and 
a susceptible imagination. My memory 
was full of ghost stories which I had 
read or heard; but I was a firm disbe- 
liever in apparitions of the dead. Intel- 
Jectually, therefore, I had no fear of see- 
ing a disembodied spirit, or of any harm 
that could result from the sight of such 
intangible beings; yet I was so affected 
by mere association of ideas, that when- 
soever I passed a graveyard, alone, by 
night, or other gloomy place reported to 
be ghost-haunted ; I[ felt a vague, nervous 
apprehension, that some shadowy form 
might rise before my imagination, if not 
betore my eyes. To the living, the state 
of the dead, and the nature ofa disembod- 
ied spirit, are involved in mystery; and 
the idea of meeting with one of these de- 
parted spirits in gloom and solitude, raises 
an instinctive dread, lest the veil which 
covers the secrets of the grave to which 
we hasten should be prematurely raised. 

The evening after my uncle’s departure, 
I went alone to his house, a mile trom my 
father’s, and arrived at dark. The oid 
negro furnished me with a lighted can- 
dle, and forthwith left the place, fearing, 
it seemed, that the ghost might come upon 
her in the cabin, notwithstanding my 
presence in the house, a few yards dis- 
tant, 

The night—a September night—was 
warm and perfectly calm; the room—my 
uncle’s bed room was small and close. I 
therefore opened a window looking into 
the back yard, and placing the candle- 
stand near it, I went to a small book case 
in the room, to get something to read un- 
til bed time. Some of the 30 or 40 vol- 
umes I had read; others I cared not to 
read. At length I met with a small duo- 
decimo volume, bearing the strange title 
of “The Bloody Buoy,” which I found 
to be a compilation by Peter Porcupine 
(Cobbett) of all the horrible atrocities 





committed by the French revolutionists 
during “the reign of terror.” This vol- 
ume excited my curiosity, and notwith- 
standing the horrifying nature of its con- 
tents, I selected it for my evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

I sat down by the open window, and 
was soon immersed in scenes of blood and 
murder—once shocking realities, and now 
reproduced in my imagination. and the 
more vividly by reason of the gloomy and 
exciting circumstances around me. Here 
was I, half a mile from all living men, 
alone in a dark night, in the room where 
the besotted drunkard had given up the 
ghost,—that mad, miserable ghost, which 
was believed by many to haunt the place 
where he had lived so long and diéd so 
wretchedly. 

Readily, therefore, did my imagina- 
tion body forth the horrible scenes of the 
French revolution—atheistical frenzy, re- 
veling in blood—base born wretches yell- 
ing, like demons, for death and destruc- 
tion ;—a good king and a beautiful queen 
dragged from the throne to the prison, 
and from the prison to the scaffold ;—then 
the scaffold daily drenched with the blood 
of the aged and the young, the wise and 
the fair:—crowded prisons emptied by 
wholesale murder with knives and blud- 
geons, and whole families of innocent cit- 
izens, jammed by hundreds into covered 
boats, and sunk, shrieking, to the bottom 
of the deep river. The longer I read the 
heart-sickening details of these cruel- 
ties, perpetrated by demoniacal atheists 
in the name of liberty, the more did my 
head grow dizzy and my blood run cold 
at the contemplation of so much wicked- 
ness and so much suffering. I could al- 
most see the forms of the murdered, and 
hear them as they ascended from their 
gory beds, shrieking to heaven for ven- 
geance upon their murderers. 

I laid the book down. The night was 
nearly half gone. Every thing around 
me was still as death. Not even a crick- 
et chirped on the hearth, nor did a bee- 
tle’s low whir break the solemn silence. I 
heard nothing to indicate life or motion, 
but the pulsations of my own heart. 
Outside, the night was intensely dark and 
sultry. Dank vapors brooded over the 
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earth. I held my candle out of the win- 
dow, but could see nothing except the 
branches of a golden willow tree that 
grew by the window. 

I resumed my seat and fell into a train 
of musings. Gloomy and tragical thoughts 
ran through my mind. I reflected on the 
folly, the wickedness and the misery of 
my fellow creatures. Human life, (thought 
I), must appear to an atheist as a thing 
of no consequence; blood as merely a red 
liquor, thoughts and feelings as nothing 
more than changes of action in the elec- 
tric fluid, and death as the stoppage of a 
worn-out or disordered machine. But 
man has a spirit within him, which out- 
lives the body. That immortal part of 
our nature, when it leaves its house of 
clay, carries with it the memory and the 
feelings of its former life in the body. If 
it went forth imbued with earthly affec- 
tions, and unprepared for spiritual en- 
joyments, it would desire still to hover 
about the place of its former abode. And 
who knows whether it may not be permit- 
ted sometimes to do so,—to punish itself 
by frequenting the scene of pleasure® 
now lost forever, and by seeing others 
enjoy there the warm life it loved and 
has lost. So, as the living go to renew 
their grief at the tombs of the dead, the 
dead may, for aught that we know, haunt 
the abodes of the living, to torment them- 
selves with vain regrets for enjoyments 
past, and fruitless remorse for sins yet 
to be atoned-for. Here in this room, 
that unhappy drunkard, after reveling 
for years in strong drink, lay prostrate 
under its power. Herehe drank, attempt- 
ing to quench fire with fire; and the more 
he drank, the more he burnt and mad- 
dened and raved, until he died. Where 
is he now? Does he repose in the sleep 
of death? Or as many believe, does his 
restless ghost yet haunt the place where 
he once lived in the light of the sun and 
moon? Is he happy? or is he miserable? 

From this train of thought I was sud- 
denly startled by the sharpest, the most 
ear-piercing cry that I had ever heard. I 
knew it instantly to be a cry,—quick and 
momentary, as a stroke of lightning; 
but what could have uttered it, was past 
conjecture. I knew of no earthly crea- 
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ture’s voice, that could make a sound so 
quick, and penetrating; nor could I dis- 
tinctly characterize it as a scream, a 
shriek, or a screech. Nor could I have 
told where it originated. It seemed to 
have been uttered close to my ear, and I 
would have been sure that it was, had any 
living or moving form appeared, when I 
looked suddenly around me. Butno such 
thing was visible. All things remained as 
they were before, motionless and silent as 
death. I was frightened and perplexed. 
It seemed that the ghost was present; and 
knowing my thoughts, had shrieked an 
answer to the question then on my mind. 


With tingling nerves and palpitating 
heart, I sat still and watched for some 
development of the mystery. For a long 
time, as I thought,—but perhaps not so 
very long,—I saw nothing, and heard 
nothing, more. My nervous agitation be- 
gan to subside, but my mental perplexity 
rather increased. In vain did I try to 
conceive what could have uttered that 
sound. 


At last I was startled again by the rep- 
etition of the cry, as quick and shrill, 
but not quite as strong as before. Now, 
it did not seem so strange and unearthly 
as in the first instance. Methought that 
I had heard something similar in former 
times. Now too, I perceived that it is- 
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sued from the darkness outside. I was 
not kept long in suspense. In a few sec- 
onds, the sharp cry was succeeded by 
sounds less shrill and less equivocal,— 
namely by the wh-hfh-h-héo of my old 
acquaintance—Minerva’s bird of wisdom— 
the owl. Probably my light had drawn 
him near to the window, on his silent 
flight; and as nothing to alarm him ap- 
peared, he perched himself upon a bough 
of the willow tree by the window to gaze 
at the candle. Not knowing what to make 
of this dazzling object, and perhaps in- 
tending to frighten it, if this light should 
conceal an enemy, he uttered that terribly 
startling sound. 

Well was it for me, that he gave me a 
repetition of the cry, and wound it up 
with that unmistakeable token of his 
owlship, the th-héh-h-héo; or I should 
to this day have been unable to solve the 
mystery of that frightful screech, shot in- 
to my ear, that lonely and silent mid- 
night, when I was thinking of murder, 
of death, and of Alderson’s ghost, in the 
room where he died. I could hardly 
have supposed, however, that stammering 
George’s ghost could have finished such 
an utterance at a single stroke. Had I 
known as little of owls as of ghosts I 
would sooner have supposed the stammer- 
er to have been the author of the a&h-hah- 
h-hdo. 































THE HEART SACRIFICE. 


I. 


Dusk, and its drooping banners !—the near cry 
Of the sad whippoorwill—and now the gleam 

Of the sweet star of Evening, where the sky 
Still keeps soft flushes of the Day-God’s beam ; 


And Thought that broods, still doubting of her theme, 


Saddening with mysteries she cannot clear ! 
Shut up the ancient volume ; for I dream 
Of other realms—past seasons reappear, 
Forms of the antique arise, and foreign tongues I hear. 


Il. 


The hour and book have brought them—I have read 
’Till the black letters faded from my sight ; 
And Thought and Memory, both by Fancy fed, 
Have conjured up fresh visions of delight ! 
That star of Dusk, so suddenly born bright, 
Glows like some radiant vision of the Past ; 
Finds fitting language in that bird of night, 
And quires of deeds and seasons, that still cast 
Their gleams athwart our sky, as meteors o’er the vast. 


Til. 


Not the rude aspects of our forest land 
These growing shadows, and this foreign place ; 
A stately grandeur rises on each hand, 
Great towers and columns, gathering in the space 
Of a most gloomy beauty, twinn’d with grace ; 
Speaking a genius whose majestic Thought 
Declares the presence of superior race, 
That, even in sport, with sword and sceptre wrought, 
And, from a sov’ran will, their Inspiration caught. 


IV. 


Most perfect the illusion !—art with nature 

Striving, and with such earnestness of aim,— 
So fondly,—as to simulate each feature, 

And grow into another, yet the same! 

No doubtful likeness—coldly true, and tame— 
But life in every lineament !—-Warm hues 


Rich breathing flushes; strength, and grace of frame,— 


And glances, as when Passion’s self imbues, 


With speech, the quivering lips that else might speech refuse. 


v. 


The persons of the drama ?—Who shall paint 
The guise magnificent—the grand array 
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Of gold and purple?—brilliance, that makes faint 
The pomp of blazing altars, which, o’er Day 
Cast dimness, and but mock the sun’s display ! 
What jewels flame! What plumes float rich in air— 
How gleams the glittering armour; and how gay ! 
The golden draperies flaunt from burnished spear, 
And wave in blazon proud, when pours the trumpet’s blare ! 


vi. 


Princes and Knights and Nobles :—stateliest Dames 
That sweep like Swans of Triumph through the crowd; 
With necks gold-cinctured ; bosoms bearing flames, 
Shrined in pale jewels: but with eyes more proud, 
Of their soul-lifting lustre, which hath bow’d 
The souls of mightiest sovereigns :—younger forms, 
Maids yet unconscious, but with charms allow’d ; 
At glance of which the heart to rapture warms, 
And Love, grown wild to win, wakes Passion up to storms. 


Vil. 


A great cathedral minster, tall and grand 

With starry-pointed spires that seek the skies ; 
Great gothic wings, outstretched on either hand, 

With antique arches, on the sight arise, 

And wake strange thoughts, and wildering memories! 
Here Knights and Princes knelt in holiest awe, 

While sacred Priests, with grateful sacrifice, 
Perform’d due rites, declared the inviolate law, 
And call’d on God, himself, to bless the things he saw ! 


VHI,. 


Even as we gaze, the oaken doors unfold 
For solemn service,—the harmonious strain, 
From glorious organ pipes is outward roll’d, 
A thousand voices rise in deep refrain ; 
And far, the billowy thunders sweep the plain, 
Swell upward to the Heavens, and, echoing round, 
Roll back in choral burdens, that, again, 
Catch wings from rising breezes, whose rebound 
Floods the far groves and hills, till all the rocks resound. 


Ix, 


There is a solemn service to be done, 
Worthy such glorious prelude. Gorgeous rites 
Such as might challenge tribute from the sun, 
Need fill the hungering soul with great delights ; 
Need glorious strain of sounds, and pomp of sights, 
And all that may, to memory consecrate, 
That sacrifice, where Passion yields all rights | 
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To Love—and wedded to sublimer fate, 
Renounces human joys, with all of human state. 


x. 


And all confess’d the action that inspired 
The group, the scene ; with feeling all confess’d : 
Some hearts, perchance were trembling ; others fired 
To ecstacy ; and, swelling in each breast, 
The emotions, mix’d, too full to be repress’d, 
Rose, self-forgetful, into cheek and eye ; 
Sobs with the song, declared the heart’s unrest, 
In many; but the exultant strain swell’d high, 
Shook the vast roof, and streamed in incense, to the sky. 


xI. 


The enthusiasm of an elder time— 

The fiery zeal that harness’d Thought in prayer ; 
The agony of penance felt for crime, 

To God, if not the kindred world, laid bare; 

The chastening rule of abstinence and care ;— 
These, in this temple, found their world apart ; 

Here were the Passions school’d to calm and fear ; 
Here was the realm of refuge, soothing smart, 
To lift the struggling Soul, and ease the bruised heart. 


XII. 


Such the fond promise, though the billowy strain 
Rose in a choral triumph! But the stream 
Of mellowing sunset, through the pictured pane, 
Stole sweetly soft, and soothing as the dream 
Of the pure heart in childhood :—a mild gleam 
Like that of a Blest Peace, that, hovering o’er, 
Calm’d every tumult ;—show’d the Evening Beam, 
Delicious, shining down for sea and shore, 
As teaching storm and strife, Love’s own subduing lore. 


XIII. 


All sights and sounds declared for harmonies, 
Still nestling in the soul and free to grow, 
With gentle nurture, into sympathies, 
Blessing the fruitful heart with overflow, 
Whose grateful incense up to Heaven must go, 
Winning new blessings, with new gifts of might ; 
Kindling fresh points of feeling into glow, 
And crowning, with new office of delight, 
The power, that else abused, must only end in blight. 


xIV. 


Here, by Religion to due service won, 
Had art achieved her mission, to unfold 
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Each great ideal beauty of the sun ; 
To make affections sweet, and virtue bold ; 
Enliven Thought, and rescue from the cold, 
Those delicate sentiments, that quickly die 
In growth of hungry instincts; which take hold, 
Like fiends, when Passion wins the mastery, 
And wolve, if left unleash’d on every virtue high ! 


XV. 


Here, Art had caught her grandeur from the hills, 
And from sky-vaulted forests; shapes of grace, 
From grove and fountain ; beauty from the rills 
That music make in shady-haunted place— 
While blossoms of sweet nurture crowd the space, 
And innocent green of leaves, and shrubs of scent, 
Delicious, languish in the wind’s embrace ; 
And here, for spur of fancy, had she blent, 
Her wild and strange designs, compelling wonderment ! 


XVI. 


Mingling in curious harmonies, the grand 
Grew twinn’d with the grotesque: the pillars, wrought, 
Were twining serpents, and were made to stand 
Erect, and bear the rafters—that seemed brought— 
A natural forest—and rejecting nought 
Of spreading umbrage; stems and branches bore 
Their fruits ; and gay vines wander’d off, untaught, 
As seeking succour ; giant birds hung o’er, 
With wings outspread, and eyes, great with miraculous lore. 


XVII. 


Shrine, rafters, columns—all—with strange device, 
Bore mystic meanings. Through fantastic pane, 
The sun stream’d broken—scarcely to suffice 
For light, though with soft beauty on each fane 
Conferring ritual virtues of great gain: 
Like gleaming eyes of faery creep his rays, 
Like crested serpents, jewell’d; and remain, 
So many broken rivulets, that, in maze, 
Capricious flow and fleet beneath the astonish’d gaze ! 


XVIII, 


Such was the scene, so grand and beautiful, 
All robed for ceremonial: Rites begun,— 
Music, alternate with deep roll and lull, 
And clouds of incense reddening with the sun, 
While, reeking up beneath the rafters dun, 
Making the air grow heavy with the sweet ; 
The sacred torches flamed :—the altars won, 
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The white-robed Priests the holy chaunts repeat, 
While breathless hosts drew nigh with bared or sandall’d feet. 


XIX. 


Apart, a crowd of modest virgins stood, 
Veil’d and white garmented,—who, happy bless’d 
With wisest foresight,—free from vulgar mood— 
Had fied the mortal strife to cells of rest; 
Seeking, from storm, escape in sacred nest! 
There, with the orphan of obscurest home, 
Stood one whose noble race wore ducal crest ; 
Yet all made happy in that sheltering dome, 
Where peace hoods, bless’d with Prayer, and welcomes all who 
come. 


xx. 


And there were those whom Life had vex’d with wrong ; 
Others, with Love’s denial :—some who wept 
O’er failing fortunes, suffering from the thong 
Of Poverty ;—and some who might have slept 
Long seasons with Remorse, and lately crept 
To the white feet of Him who died to save : 
Here all might find fit refuge, and be kept 
By Holy Love in safety :—as the grave, 
Fast,—yet permitting still the unsatisfied heart to crave. 


XXII. 


There were, who might have mourn’d when first they came, 
Driven hither by the unweeting arm of Power, 
Others to save some noble House from shame, 
Or yield to better loved ones some fair dower ! 
And sure ’twere grievous fortune, that the flower, 
Born for the zephyr’s kiss, and Heaven’s free sky, 
Should thus be torn from life in youth’s fresh hour, 
When all of Earth is Beauty to the eye, 
And with devotion wrapt, while Love stands whispering nigh ! 


XXII. 


Yet Time had wrought due healing for the heart, 
And prayer had soothed the spirit into peace; 
The pang that follow’d the decree to part 
From human joys—still promising increase,— 
Had taught the wildering Fancy soon to cease 
The nurture of delusions, vague as vain, 
That only vex ;—and, safe from man’s caprice, 
The eye forgot to weep, the soul complain, 
An1, in that sacred calm, all worldly loss was gain. 
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XXIII. 


The storm that breaks upon the ambitious hills, 
The snows that chill the voluptuous valley’s breast, 
The summer sun, that, from the flower distills 
The tainted breath, all nature to infest ; 
These never here disturb the holy rest 
Of lives that knew not pride,—of hearts that beat, 
With no unbounded passion to be bless’d ; 
Even Power’s red arm, restrained by Reverence meet, 
Dared never shake the peace of this most Holy Seat! 


XXIV. 


Thus sped the prolific seasons, yet the sun, 
Brought never change upon their calm domain ; 
Benignant rule, the submissive nature won ; 
The captive sigh’d not to go forth again ; 
The wounded spirit needed not complain— 
Where had they found, in earth’s unsheltered space, 
So sure a home,—so wild a realm and reign ? 
Sped the glad seasons in pacific chase. 
Nor shook their blessings down upon a happier place. 


xxv. 


Such is the scene, and in that ancient hall, 

To Heaven’s high worship and pure rites devote, 
The fair indwellers are assembled all, 

To win one other sister to their lot ;— 

A fair young girl, with cheek as yet unsmote 
By the world’s scourges, at the altar knelt; _ 

And strange and nameless were the emotions wrote 
On that young face! Oh! had she never felt, 
One spell of mortal love, to make her purpose melt? 


xXVvIi. 


Never did lovelier being, unto earth 
Descend from Heaven: never did lovelier face, 
Or form, from mortal mother spring to birth, 
Clad in immortal charms; with such a grace, 
In glance and motion! In the sacred place,— 
The meek and beautiful, wedded,—she appeared 
A thing of heavenly birth, and holier race 
Than any child of mortal parents rear’d— 
A special birth of light, that heavenly graces heir’d. 


XXVII. 


Yet she bends trembling: from her pale white brow 
The matron shears the golden locks away : 

Locks that had long before won many a vow,— 
In love’s fond thought too precious for the prey 
Even of Religion! Doth one pang find sway, 

As she resigns the treasure cherished long ? 
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Ah! see the tears in eyes so lately gay ;— 
Tears, which she strives to check, misdeeming wrong, 
Which force their way at last, for virgin will too strong. 


XXVIII. 


One stifled sob,—one faint but passionate sigh 
Breaks from her struggling soul; declaring still 
How sad the parting—what the agony. 
Even of obedience to that Better Will, 
Adverse to youthfu! impulses, that thrill 
With the sweet memory of the world she flies :— 
One glance around her, and the blue eyes fill : 
’Tis the last look allow’d to those sweet eyes, 
Of that bright beautiful world, to which, henceforth, she dies. 


XXIX. 


Oh! in that one quick tremulous look I see, 
The Passion that will never be denied : 
There Love already wins idolatry ; 
And vainly would Religion frown and chide— 
’Tis her religion ; and grows deified— 
Though to herself unconscious ;—in all hours, 
Is felt, and, as a sovereign, sways in pride ; 
Bears the fond fancy to forbidden bowers, 
Usurps the altar’s rites, and rules with mightiest powers ! 


XXX. 


Even while she bows before the Holy Shrine, 
Amid the sacred service ;—while the rite 
Seeks Heaven, and woos the presence most divine, 
To sanctify with Blessing and with might,— 
Her eye and mind, forgetful of their sight, 
Range far, to one sweet solitude, well known, 
As scene of that delirious, first delight, 
When in Love’s dawn of Being, grew to one, 
Two hearts, that never thence went consciously alone. 


XXXI. 


Suddenly stopt in that sweet wandering, 
Made terribly to know the truth, that, hence, 
The loving fancy never must take wing, 
The loving Heart seek no more recompense, 
In that most precious mutual confidence,— 
Two souls made one by love,—Love making bliss, 
Such as might serve,—not wronging Innocence— 
To make Heaven’s own especial happiness, 
To make a world, for Heaven, even of such world as this— 


XXXII. 


Her soul grew chill’d as suddenly: then came 
A pang, as of an arrow through the heart ; 
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One sharp convulsion, followed by a scream, 

And soul and body seem’d about to part: 

Then, from her knees, uprising with a start, 
She flung her hands in air: her dazéd eyes 

Glanced wildly round, as if they sought to dart 
Through the great portals, seeking, of the skies, 
Succour from doom, that on her soul like horror lies! 


XXXIII. 


But the throng yields not; the great doors of oak, 
Are fast: no wing, descending from above, 
Stoops to embrace, and bear her from the yoke 
Which tears her from the sweeter ties of Love! 
No hope! no hope! The wing may never rove, 
Again, in search of the denied delight: 
Prayer now, and solitude, must well reprove, 
The joyous Fancy, erring, though so bright ;— 
And the pale lily droops, crush’d, prostrate in its blight. 


XXXIV. 


And o’er her head the awful veil is thrown 
That shuts her in forever from the crowd !— 
The great aisles echo with a single moan !— 
She hears it—she whose heart hath just been vow'd 
Away from earth—to Heaven’s sole service bow’d !— 
She stifles not the answering moan, which cries 
For the Soul’s liberty, in accents loud— 
A wild dread shriek !—but swift the anthems rise, 
The organ rolls its waves, ip billows, to the skies. 


XXXY. 


The mighty diapason sweeps away, 
That wild heart outburst! A tumultuous thrill 
Makes the great drooping banners outward sway ; 
And the vast crowd, as by a sovereign will, 
Heaves with excited sympathies, that still 
All doubt of the becoming sacrifice, 
Where the poor heart, with pang that well might kill, 
Yields up, for severance, all its mortal ties, 
Dying to each dear hope, ere yet to life it dies! . 


XXXVI. 


Yet, midst the billowy roll of that great rush, 
That music tempest,—breaking on the ear, 

Like’some great mountain torrent, from the hush 
Of mighty forest, suddenly waking fear 
In the surpriséd senses as they hear— 

The echo of that agonizing shriek, 

Reverberates over all ;—not loud, but clear ;— 
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And woman faints; the powerful fhan feels weak, 
And every heart grows chill, with awe that can not speak. 


XXXVII. 






They question of that music, in their hearts ;— 
The pomp, the pride ;—the virtue in that rite, 
In ministry of which the spirit parts, 
As with the precious life and dear delight! 
The sunshine sudden dims upon the sight ;— 
The altar smokes, dispersed, ascend no more :— 
Oh! these are omens that declare for blight! 
Is it Religion thus that stabs the core,— 
Love, that from Life thus robs, the Love so dear before ? 


XXXVIII, 


They dare not think—they must not feel—not brave 
The impious questioning of the Law Divine !— 
Yet, still they hear that cry above the wave ;— 
It broods, an awful Presence, o’er the shrine !— 
So the strong swimmer, struggling in the brine, 
Sinks in desparing weakness—one dread cry, 
As his soul yields, the conflict to resign, 
Rises o’er raging sea, and stormy sky, 
O’er all their wrath supreme, in its sharp agony ! 


XXXIX. 






But the seas close above the drowning form, 
And the shriek’s echo is dispersed in air ;— 
The sorrows of the soul survive the storm, 
And though the cry is hush’d of that despair, 
The deadly desolation harbours there, 
Still watching the heart’s ruins, day and night: 
And memory comes, with melancholy care, 
Watering her withered shrubs, whose hapless blight, 
No longer mocks the sense, no more offends the sight. 


XL. 






Perchance, in wisdom is the offering made ; 
For earth is full of sorrow: he who dreams, 
With Fancy, is by Passion still betrayed : 
Pangs lurk in realms of rapture; brightest gleams 
Shoot from the serpent’s eye: our noblest schemes, 
Mock’d by Denial, turn upon the heart, 
And prey like vultures ;—things that Boyhood deems 
His Blessings, nestle, with insidious art, 
And linger but to sting, nor while they sting, depart! 


XxLI. 


These are the hourly, world-wide histories :— 
How wise, if by rejection from the first, 
We baffle such close-swarming enemies, 
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And ere they wound us, see them at the worst !— 
Conceive each snare—behold each bubble burst ; 
Anticipate the venom in its core. 
Ere yet its tortures make our lives accursed ;— 
Deny the syren singing by the shore, 
And from close-waxed ears, shut out the treacherous lore! 


XLII. 


Secure in thoughts of holiness ;—in calm 
That never feels the gales of Passion blow ;— 
In prayer,—that from Austerity plucks balm, 
Superior, to the soul-relaxing flow 
Of Fancies, too capricious in their glow ;— 
The Refuge grows the Home !—and, at the last, 
The heart, no longer vexed by mortal throe, 
Learns, upward still, each yearning look to cast, 
Fixes its hope on Heaven—the future, not the Past! 


XLIII, 


The love which is eternal, pure as sweet, 
Takes empire o’er the mortal—in the place 
Of those wild joys, that, perilously fleet, 
Were only joy’s convulsions ;—leaving trace 
Of sorrow after pleasure ; soul and face, 
Equally speaking for the illusive bliss :— 
Unlike the Rapture which hath birth in grace, 
Compensative, for all we lose in this 
Sad, weary world of toil, along life’s precipice ? 


XLIV. 


Yet, may the virgin heart deplore awhile 
The loss of virgin fancies. Earth is fair ; 
And there’s a glory in love’s mortal smile, 
When first beheld, most exquisitely dear ; 
The child-heart longs to pluck the fruits so rare ; 
To gather up its flowers ; bind heart and brow 
With blooms as yet unsunn’d,—beyond compare,— 
And drink of nectarian dews, that seem to flow 
From founts, that, even as they cool, make all the bosom glow. 


XLV. 


Ah! Love is but the mortal dream of Heaven, 
The earth’s frail ideal of eternal love : 
A faint and shadowy image, haply given 
The better to beguile the soul above: 
Ah! happy she whose loftier fancies move, 
To seek the substance ere the heart grows cold ; 
For the cool temple, fly the passionate grove ; 
The Bride of Christ—no man of mortal mould,— 
Made sure in bliss ’yond all that mortal song hath told. 


Aprian BeEavraln. 
































1856. | 


The casual mention of this remarkable 
man, in the volume entitled “ Richmond 
in By-Gone Days,’ induced a literary 
friend to furnish the materials for an au- 
thentic notice of him. 

Like all conspicuous men of humble 
origin, his ancestry differs in different bi- 
ographies. Two memoirs of him haye 
been read before the Maryland Historical 
Society: one by Mr. Latrobe in 1845, the 
other by Mr. Norris in 1854. The former 
says, his father was a native African, and 
his mother the child of a native of Africa. 
But Mr. Norris, who derives his authority 
from a lady among whose ancestry Ban- 
naker and his progenitors lived, and who 
had possession of his manuscripts, states 
that his maternal grandmother Molly 
Welsh, a native of England, came to Ma- 
ryland with a ship load of emigrants, then 
called redemptioners, and was sold to ser- 
vice for seven years, to pay the expenses 
of her immigration. After her term of 
service expired, she bought a small farm, 
near the present site of Baltimore, for a 
mere nominal price, and subsequently 
purchased froma slave ship, in Chesapeake 
Bay, two negro men, They both proved 
to be valuable servants. One of them, 
said to have been the son of an African 
king, a man of industry, integrity, fine 
disposition and dignified manners, she 
liberated from slavery and afterwards 
married. His name was Banneker, which 
she assumed. They had four children. 
Mary, the oldest, married a native of Af- 
rica, who was baptized by the name of 
Robert Banneker. Their only son, Ben- 
jamin, the subject of this memoir, was 
born November 9th, 1731. His father, 
(according to Mr. Latrobe and to the re- 
cord,) purchased from Robert Gist, on the 
10th of March, 1737, for the consideration 
of 7,000lbs. of Tobacco, a tract of one 
hundred acres of land, called Stout, then 
almost in a wilderness, although within 
ten miles of Baltimore ; but ten years pre. 
viously Baltimore was the farm of John 
Hamming, and in 1740, the town was sur- 
rounded by a board fence as a protection 
against the Indians. 

Benjamin’s grandmother taught him to 
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read and sent him to a small school near 
her residence. He was very studious and 
devoted his play-time to reading. After 
his minority, he continued to reside with 
his mother, and occupied the same farm 
all his life, cultivating it industriously and 
living comfortably. The winter months, 
and all other time not occupied in farm- 
ing, he devoted to study, and besides books 
of a scientific character, he read such on 
general literature as he could borrow, and 
he occasionally diverted his mind with 
mechanical projects. In this department 
his wooden clock—his only time-piece 
when completed—was his greatest achiev- 
ment, and was made long before 1772. It 
was @ correct time-keeper and justly con- 
sidered a great curiosity, as the work of 
an untaught black man, who had, it was 
said, never seen a clock and worked out 
his invention from investigating the works 
of a watch. 

In 1787, Mr. G. Ellicott lent him May- 
er’s Tables, Ferguson’s Astronomy and 
Leadbetter’s Lunar Tables and some as- 
tronomical instruments, but was prevent- 
ed at the time from giving him any in- 
struction as to the use of them. Before 
they met, and the interval was brief, Ban- 
naker had instructed himself, and from 
this time the study of astronomy became 
the great and absorbing object of his life. 
He was unmarried, and the sole occupant 
of the log cabin on his farm. By contrac- 
ting his wants, he reduced his hours of 
labor, on which he depended for support, 
and increased his hours of study. ‘“ His 
favorite time for study was night, when 
he could look out on the planets, whose 
story he was reading, and whose laws he 
was gradually but surely watching.” 
When not obliged to toil on his farm, he 
slept during the day and thus in the esti- 
mation of those who knew nothing of his 
celestial occupation, he lost his reputation 
for industry acquired in early life.: 

“Soon after he had obtained the astro- 
nomical books and instruments, and had 
turned his attention to the science they 
taught, he determined to compile an Al- 
manac. Of the labor of the work few of 
those can form an idea who would at this 






























































day commence such a task, with all the 
assistance afforded by accurate tables and 
well digested rules. Bannaker had no 
such aid, and it is narrated as a well 
known fact, that he had commenced and 
advanced far in the preparation of logar- 
ithms necessary for his purpose, when he 
was furnished with aset of tables by Mr. 
G. Ellicott. About this time, he commen- 
ced the record of his calculations, which 
is still extant, and is deposited with the 
Historical Society for examination.” He 
noticed some errors in Ferguson and in 
Leadbetter, “who would probably have 
looked incredulous if told that their works 
had been reviewed by an uneducated ne- 
gro in the then almost unknown valley of 
the Patapsco.” 

The first Almanac which Bannaker pre- 
pared for publication, was for the year 
1792. By this time his acquirements had 
become known, and among those who took 
an interest in him was James McHenry, 
Esq. He wrote a letier to Goddard and 
Angell, publishers of Almanacs in Balti- 
more, and it was probably the means of 
procuring the publication of Bannaker’s 
first Almanac. It contains a short account 
of the author, as the most appropriate 
preface that could be furnished to his 
work, and states that it had met the appro- 
bation of the most distinguished astrono- 
mers in America, particularly the celebra- 
ted Mr. Rittenhouse. 

The publishers asked the patronage and 
support of the public for the work, “ not 
only for its intrinsic merits, but to draw 
modest merit from obscurity and contro- 


vert illiberal prejudice against the race.” 


This almost solitary exception rather 
proves the rule. 

Bannaker was fifty-nine years old when 
he published his first Almanac, and had 
high respect shown to him by scientific 
men, as one whose colour did not exclude 
him from their class. In 1789, the com- 
missioners appointed to run the lines of 
the District of Columbia, then called the 
Federal territory, invited Bannaker to ac- 
company them, and they retained him till 
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the service was performed. He used to 
say of them they were very civil gentle- 
men, who overlooked his complexion on 
account of his attainments, and invited 
him to be seated at their table; an honor 
which he thought fit to decline, and re- 
quested that a side-table might be provi- 
ded for him. ‘ He continued to calculate 
and publish his Almanacs until 1802, and 
the folio laid before the society, contains 
the calculations already copied, and the 
figures used by him in his work. The 
hand writing is very good and remarkably 
distinct, having a practiced look, although 
evidently that of an old man.’”’* 
“Bannaker was an acute observer; 
many instances of this are to be seen in 
the record of his calculations, which he 
used occasionally as a common-place book. 
For example, ‘ December 23, 1790, about 
three o’clock, A. M., I heard the sound 
and felt the shock like heavy thunder, but 
could not observe any cloud above the 
horizon. I therefore conclude it must be 
a great earthquake in some part of the 
globe.’ A similar conclusion was drawn 
by Pliny 1800 years before!” In April 
1800, he writes, “The first great locust 
year that I can remember, was in 1749. 
I was then about 17 years of age, when 
thousands of them came and were creep- 
ing up the trees and bushes. I then im- 
agined they came to eat and destroy the 
fruit of the earth, and would occasion a 
famine in the land; I therefore began to 
kill and destroy them, but soon saw that 
my labor was in vain. Again, in 1766, 
which is 17 years from their first appear- 
ance, they made a second and full as nu- 
merous; I then had more sense than to 
destroy them, knowing they were not so 
pernicious. Again, in the year 1783, 
which was 17 years from their second ap- 
pearance to me, they made their third, 
and they may be expected again in 1800. 
So that, if I may venture to express it, 
their periodical return is 17 years; but 
they, like the comets, make but a short 
stay with us. The female has a sting in 
her tail as hard and as sharp as a thorn, 





* This note appears in his MS. folio.—*2nd April, 1795, sold to Butler, Edwards & Kiddy, the 


right of one Almanac for 1786, for the sum of 80 dollars.” 
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with which she perforates the branches of 
trees and in the holes lays eggs. The 
branch soon dies and falls. Then the egg, 
by some occult cause, immerges a great 
depth into the earth and there continues 
for the space of 17 years. I like to for- 
got to inform, that if their lives are short, 
they are merry. They begin to sing or 
make a noise from first they come out of 
the earth, till they die. The hindermost 
part rots off and it does not appear to be 
any pain to them, for they still continue 
on singing till they die.” Our philoso- 
gber seems to have overlooked their change 
of coats soon after exhumation. 

When he had become engrossed in his 
studies, he endeavoured to relieve him- 
self from the cares of his farm and have 
more time for the former, by renting out 
the land, divided into small tenements. 
His tenants were not punctual, if he was 
urgent they grew insolent, until at last, 
saying that “it was better to die of hun- 
ger than of anger,” he determined to sell 
his farm for an annuity. He made a cal- 
culation of the chances of his life, upon 
such data as he could obtain, and the El- 
licott family bought the land on the terms 
he proposed. An annuity of £12, Mary- 
land currency, or $33}, with the privilege 
of residing on it during his life, which 
was of eight years longer duration than 
his estimate. He died in 1804, aged 72. 
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Tt was in the autumn, on a very bright 
day, that he walked out to enjoy the air. 
He met an acquaintance to whom he com- 
plained of feeling unwell. They returned 
together to his cottage, where on lying 
down, he immediately became speechless 
and died soon afterwards. 

He is described as kind, generous, hos 
pitable, humane, dignified and pleasing ; 
abounding in information on the subjects 
of the day, delighting in the society of 
visitors at his own house. His dress was 
uniformly drab broad cloth, with broad 
brimmed hat. His complexion was not jet 
black but decidedly negro. 

He was constantly in correspondence 
with other mathematicians in this coun- 
try, with whom there was an interchange 
of questions of difficult solution. 

Bannaker sent a copy of his first Alma- 
nac in MS. to Mr. Jefferson, then Secre- 
tary of State, with a letter in which he 
feelingly alludes to the degradation of his 
own people. In his reply, Mr. Jefferson 
says, “I have taken the liberty of send- 
ing your Almanac to M. de Condorcet, 
Sceretary of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, and member of the Philanthropic 
Society, because I considered it a dee 
ment to which your whole color had a 
right for their justification against the 
doubts that have been entertained of 
them.” 











































SULLY’S FOREST DAYS. 





HIS RECOLLECTIONS AND HIS DREAMS. 


I. 


“Jaques met a “fool i’ the forest,” but I 
think he might have encountered more than one 
sane individual.” Sully’s Note Book. 


I have stretched myself beneath the 
wide spread branches of a great proud 
oak, and a low sigh comes from the deep 
foliage. The leaves rustle and murmur 
in the wind which steals through them; 
and I cannot read—I will therefore medi- 


. tate. 


A humming-bird interrupts my train of 
idle meditation for an instant. The little 
fellow darts on his quick-vibrating wings 
toward the “giant bole’ of my oak, and 
for a few moments investigates the tender 
buds and sproute springing forth, sup- 
posing them probably to be flowers. He 
soon finds out his mistake, however, and 
darts away like an animated flower. 

The roses! what singular memories 
“the roses on my rose tree” excite. Sully 
was acquainted with a living rose once, 
and wandering one day in the garden 
walks, he pulled a little bud and present- 
ed it to her with his most elegant bow. 

But that was in the old, old days. She 
is far away and Sully is dreaming quite 
idly in the lazy June of another lati- 
tude. He smiles as he thinks of her, how- 
ever, and knows she is his excellent 
friend. Perhaps she is also musing 
somewhere idly, on this indolent after- 
noon—who knows the sun looks on many 
scenes. 

My meditations are again interrupted. 
This time itis by Ponto, the most res- 
pectable of pointers. 

He rises from his lounging place upon 
the portico, and comes toward me, evi- 
dently bent on play. I lie in the deep 
grass with my shoulders resting against 
the trunk of the oak, and Ponto lies down 
within a few paces. He first stretches 
out his forepaws, and leans his muzzle 
upon them, resembling, thus arranged, 
one of those old stone images carved by 
the Egyptians or the Syrians. He does 
not remain quiescent long, however. He 





raises his head, inclines it knowingly 
upon one side, and watches me as I nib- 
ble a blade of grass. 

“Here Ponto!” 

It was an injudicious speech, for I am 
immediately engaged in astruggle. Ponto 
lies upon his back, and growling with an 
expression of the deepest fury, seizes my 
hand in his mouth, and make pretence to 
bite it. He does not bite more seriously, 
however, than a pet parrot who nibbles 
for love, at his lady’s finger: or than lo- 
vers do those of their mistresses. Find- 
ing that I am not deceived by this tragic 
acting, Ponto, still lying on his back, 
fights the tall grass above his head with 
his forepaws, and then descrying an in- 
imical humble-bee, leaps up and gives 
chase. 

Ponto, however, is soon tired of the 
bee who does not pay much attention to 
him, and takes possession cf his former 
post. To get rid of him I rise, and bid- 
ding him remain, go away to my grove 
of pines, just beyond the great gate, 
where the road winds into the little valley. 

Ponto disconsolately fights the tall 
grass again, and then I think, goes to 
sleep. 


II. 


“ I asked him why he liked the pines so much, 
and he replied that they waved above his head 
in early childhood. Sully’s Note Book. 


There is a particular spot in the woods 
where I like to go and read, and muse, 
and dream. The ground is covered with 
a deep soft carpet of brown ‘‘pine tags,” 
as we call them in Virginia; and the 
pines themselves, which tower aloft into 
the deep blue sky, are like emperors. 
They are as straight as arrows, and in 
their tufted tops, the birds sing, or the 
wind murmurs forever. 

There is no place like the pine forest 
to dream in. I suppose the oaks in old 
English parks are beautifully picturesque 
in their sylvan green, and the waving sha- 
dows thrown by the rustling leaves upon 
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the sward are no doubt rarely attractive. 
But there is something memorial in the 
whisper of great pines, and the pine 
tags, lying in thick smooth beds, afford 
an excellent couch for the dreamer. The 
man or woman who can come into one of 
these temples of memory, and still be 
busy with the schemes and business of 
the present hour, is destitute of the gift 
of dreaming. 

Some persons think this an undesirable 
trait, and the opinion springs from the gen- 
uine and unaffected contempt which a 
certain class of people feel for poetry, 
imagination, and sentiment. These per- 
sons have taken the adjective derived 
from this last fine old word and degraded 
its significance: they can find nothing 
so foolish and irrational as “ sentimental” 
meditation. They knock you down with 
a shrug of their shoulders and a pitying 
smile, when you say that the world con- 
tains something besides stocks and divi- 
dends: mention poesy, or heroism, or 
memorial musing: you are “young and 
sentimental: you will get over that.” 

If Croesus Jones tells me this, I shall 
reply to him “it would be much better 
for you, if you had more of both. In- 
stead of young and sentimental, Croesus, 
you are old and horny hearted. There 
was bloom on your cheeks once, Croesus, 
and your eyes flashed with boyish enthu- 
siasm where you heard of a noble deed: 
but now your face is like parchment, find 
you wear spectacles to investigate. the 
price current. If you are told of ¢ fine 
action, a disinterested piece of self-sacri- 
fice, you sneer and seek for the mean mo- 
tive. I must say that you generally find 
it—or think you do, which amounts to 
the same thing with you—and then you 
go on with your schemes in the money 
market. You started well, friend Cro- 
sus, but you are a failure. It is true you 
are rich—but looking at you in arational 
point of view, you area failure.” It is 
my intention to say that to Croesus. 

I do not think that Croesus Jones ever 
wasted his time in the pine woods. And 
yet I think it might benefit him. Here 
at least does Sully come often, and never 
without benefit. For he drinks deep from 
the cup of his memory. His recollections 
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and his dreams here chiefly come to him; 
and when the evening wind surges 
through the lofty summits of the pines, 
he thinks that they take audible voices 
and say, “Sully you are not yet hard- 
ened—you are yet a boy in spite of the 
dangerous influences to which you have 
been subjected in the life of cities: you 
remember the sweet faces, and the old fa- 
miliar scenes of other years, Sully; and 
if you come hither often, we will keep 
your memory green, and make you much 
happier than you would otherwise be.” 
That is what the pines say. 


III. 


“Men often think of dead women and their 
kisses with tears in their eyes, but they should 
be remembered as summer roses which bloomed 
for a while, then went away to heaven.” 

Sully’s Note Book. 


It is a fine rich day in June, which is, 
I think, the most splendid month in the 
year. The birds are twittering in the 
forest, upon which the sunshine falls in 
golden beauty, and the musical tinkle of 
of the cattle bells, serves as a low melo- 
dious burden to the silence. Such a si- 
lence as this is in reality more vocal than 
any sound—for then the memory and the 
heart speak clearest and loudest, 


»,,Lo-day I have remembered a great 


many things, and dreamed of the one who 
is dead. Was it Sully, or some one else 
who knew and loved her? He or this 
some other person spent many months 
with her in an old country house and 
courted her. Ah wella day! It was ei- 
ther because he was a mere boy, or he 
was indiscreet—but she said she did not 
love him enough to marry him; and now 
the grass is waving over her, in a glade 
of the woods where the birds sing sweet- 
est. Is it not strange—passing strange ? 
But life is full of wonder; and the most 
wondrous of all things is that after throw- 
ing himself upon the bier, and breaking 
his heart with the sight of the snow pale 
face, and the bosom never more to heave, 
on which a red rose lay, that after all 
this, he should here be smiling in the 
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June of other years—not dead and sleep- 
ing by her side. 

After all, human love is a poor thing— 
“we men are a little breed:” Musidora 
is almost forgotten by the poor heart 
which was broken at her death. But 
they will meet again—those hearts—in 
the purer airs of Paradise. So prays 
Sully. 


IV. 


“In Virginia there are no second families. 
Those persons reside in other portions of the 
earth—Virginia having monopolized all the 
first families.” Sulley’s Note Book. 


Every country has been remarkable for 
some distinguishing trait,and I think Vir- 
ginia has taken possession of self com- 
placence. 

In this state we quietly regard our- 
selves as much better than the rest of the 
world; and everything about Virginia 
equally superior. An old weatherboard 
country house is the triumph of archi- 
tecture. As to the palaces of Blenheim, 
Windsor, Chatsworth, etc., they may be 
handsome, but are parvenue affairs—mere 
ostentation, and in bad taste: we order 
things much better in Virginia. 

As to Virginia men, ladies, horses, 
dogs, and “blood” generally—of course 
there are all better than the rest of the 
world; which is uninterruptedly engaged 
in envying us. It will be ill-bred to talk 
upon the subject, and argue about it. If 
the rest of the world does not perceive it, 
tis simply a singular ignorance. 

We have produced all the great men 
in politics; it being Virginia’s part of the 
general work to rule the nation. It is 
true we have had few writers—but then 
literature is not important. We leave the 
trouble of writing to England and the 
North. 

The Revolution commenced and ended 
in Virginia:—and the “last man’ will 
probably be a Virginian. Having come 
out of the ark with Noah, the first fami- 
lies of Virginia are of good ancestry— 
they do not allude to the fact further 
than to sometimes use as a figure of 





speech “the ark of our political salva- 
tion.” 

As to the English nobility—well, they 
are no doubt respectable, they cannot be 
Virginia gentlemen, but try to approach 
as nearly as possible. It is not right to 
speak disparagingly of them. 


Vy. 


“Twas waiting for the cars, and thought I 
would philosophize a little.” 
Sully’s Note Book. 


One day I was sitting upon Jefferson’s 
Rock at Harper’s Ferry, when I heard 
the chipping of a chisel: and looking 
round, saw a boy who seemed to be in- 
scribing his sweetheart’s name on the sur- 
face. 

I think there is nothing more attrac” 
tive than the bright rosy face of a boy or 
girl. There is a certain honesty in the 
eyes of a child which I have never seen 
in grown people—just as there is a mel- 
ody in the voice. Did you ever listen toa 
concert of children? I would rather hear 
little girls sing than opera countesses. 

I did not question the boy, or look over 
his shoulder—but I reflected. Some wri- 
ter says that “if youth is a blunder, man- 
hood is a struggle, and old age a regret:” 
the meaning of the writer, obviously be- 
ing, that after all, youth is better than 
either of the succeeding periods of life. 
Old age regrets the “blunder” however— 
not the “struggle:” it would go back to 
the folly and sunshine, the sentiment and 
romance of the early period. 

I wish I was seventeen again, and could 
remain so. I was happier then than I 
shall ever be again. All was couleur de 
rose, and I thought the world was all sun- 
shine, and its inhabitants generous, pure 
hearted and unselfish. Since that time I 
have partially changed my opinion, for 
which reason I would be a boy again, 
with the illusions, hopes and dreams of 
boyhood. 

How the pines are sighing over me! 
And I think they are saying “no more! 
no more!” Some day they may whisper 
the same words to a grey-headed Presi- 
dent, as he thinks of the day when he 
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cut his sweetheart’s name on Jefferson’s 
Rock. 


vi. 


“Virginia seems to be fast becoming the 
centre of romance, “says a Northern paper.” 
Sully’s Note Book. 


I was reading the other morning some 
old numbers of the Southern Literary 
Messenger ; and found unusual interest in 
many of the articles, which, though writ- 
ten in a rough and homely style, very 
frequently, yet contain much matter. 
Among the papers which I perused was 
one upon the “Literature of Virginia” 
by “B.” who seems to have been a cler- 
gyman from an allusion to himself in the 
concluding paragraph. The charge of 
roughness could certainly not be brought 
against this paper however—many of the 
sentences possessing a rare beauty. 

The author thinks—or thought, for 
since the lines were written, twenty years 
have rolled away and he may be asleep— 
I say it was the writer’s opinion that 
there was as fine a field for historical 
composition in Virginia for the Virginian, 
as there had been in Roman annals for 
Livy. He supports this declavation with 
forcible arguments and then passes to a 
consideration of the probable appearance 
of Virginia historians and writers in 
other branches; recommending action 
by the Legislature. 

Here is the mistake. It will always 
be impossible te create a body of authors 
by legislative enactments. That rests 
with the people, and until public atten- 
tion is attracted to home scenes and 
annals, I fear there will be no work of 
any merit produced. The author lives 
both materially and morally upon popu- 
lar sympathy. If this sympathy is ‘i’ 
the air”—the general atmosphere—then 
we shall have a great series of books. 
Not until that time however. At present 
we are too fond of chopping political 
logic, and literature is not considered re- 
spectable, for it is not influential since it 
brings moderate pecuniary rewards, while 
the other professions bring large rewards- 
It seems to me however that the time 
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will come, when everything connected 
with the history and family romance (that 
is, truth) of Virginia will be listened to 
with an ardor such as the world exhibit- 
ed when the great Magician of the North 
commenced his explorations into Scottish 
history. Virginia is comparably more 
beautiful than the land beyond the Tweed, 
and her annals are full of interest. 

All that is needed is public curiosity 
and sympathy. Homer chaunted the 
Iliad because the Greeks wished to hear 
about the reign of Troy. 


Vil. 


“ Walls cannot speak, or one should not read 
books. The pines would not change if I was 
brought hither cold and pale.” 

Sully’s Note Book. 


As I lie under the pines I think how 
many scenes of passion and romance the 
the old house yonder, and the localities 
hereabouts have witnessed. In fact this 
portion of Virginia is full of traditions. 

There is an old tavern on the road not 
far off, and whenever I pass it I think of 
crime. The “place seems haunted.” 
The porch which ran around the second 
floor is falling forward—slowly toppling 
to the ground. The windows are bro- 
ken—the door stands wide open—every- 
thing about the edifice speaks of decay. 

I said to myself “that is a place where 
in old times men met to drink deep, and 
hazard whole estates on the turn of a 
card:—one day there was probably a 
dispute, and a murder, for the place 
whispers ‘crime!’” 

I was right. There was a murder 
there—the particulars of which I shall 
however forbear relating for the present. 
I leave the horrible, stricken building, 
paralyzed by the judgment of the Al- 
mighty, to its remorse and despair—to its 
cheerless days, and stormy nights. 

I think, as I lie beneath the pines here, 
however, and watch their waving sum- 
mits clearly cut against the deep-blue 
sky, that the cheerful old family mansion 
yonder has lived another life. In Vir- 
ginia we make weddings, christenings and 
rejoicings of every description, a neigh- 
borhood affair. When Phoebe was mar- 
ried we had an immense mass of wed- 
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ding favors, and a great merrymaking. 
Bob’s was the only sad face—but then 
he had courted her for seven years. 
Phoebe’s grave is yonder in the pines be- 
hind the wall. 


Vill. 


“TI like harvest songs, because I heard them 
in my infancy and boyhood. I wish I was a 
boy again.” Sully’s Note Book, 


The sun has set in a mass of the most 
beautiful purple clouds, and thesong of the 
Harvesters returning home, comes like a 
murmur across the hills of evening. 

In Virginia we think the slaves are 
happy. They work regularly and eat 
heartily and sleep soundly. 

The Harvesters have been cutting all 
day, and singing. There is a peculiar 
song which I am familiar with: the 
chorus of which is singularly sweet and 
mournful. It is ringing in my ears now; 
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at least in my memory. I heard it once 
when I was thinking of my childhood and 
my misfortunes—for even Sully has not 
escaped some—and shall always connect 
it with the scene then. It came echoing 
across the fields, and now echoes in my 
heart. 

I must go home. But the harvest song 
of other years is sounding. The purple 
light was dying then, as now, over the 
wide fields and forests, and the evening 
came and went with music. Sully like 
Dogberry has “had losses |” 

The children come to meet me as I 
ponder: and Ponto wishes to play. How 
strange life is. I have thought of many 
things beneath the pines, a few of which I 
have jotted down. The warm haze of 
of the quiet afternoon of June has brought 
my memories forth, but I am growing 
tranquil again. 

“Good Ponto! poor fellow! You area 
happy dog !” 


—— 





THE PAINTER AND HIS PUPIL.* 


A FLEMISH STORY. 


My father was a trader and distiller at 
Schiedam, on the Maas. Without being 
wealthy, we enjoyed the means of pro- 
curing every social comfort. We gave 
and received visits from a few old friends ; 
we went occasionally to the theatre; and 
my father had his tulip-garden and sum- 
mer-house at a little distance from Schie- 
dam, on the banks of the canal, which 
connects the town with the river. 

But my father and mother, whose only 
child I was, cherished one dream of am- 
bition, in which, fortunately, my own 
tastes led me to participate: they wanted 
me to become a painter. “Let me but 
see a picture by Franz Linden in the gal- 
lery at Rotterdam,” said my father, 
“and I shall die happy.” So, at fourteen 
years of age, I was removed from school, 
and placed in the classes of Messer Kes- 
ler, an artist living at Delft. Here I 
made such progress, that by the time I 


had reached my nineteenth birthday, I 
was transferred to the atelier of Hans van 
Roos, a descendant of the celebrated fam- 
ily of that name. Van Roos was not 
more than thirty-eight or forty, and had 
already acquired a considerable reputa- 
tion as a painter of portraits and sacred 
subjects. There was an alter-piece of his 
in one of our finest churches; his works 
had occupied the place of honor for the 
last six years at the annual exhibition; 
and for portraiture he numbered among 
his patrons most of the wealthy mer- 
chants and burgomasters of the city. In- 
deed, there could be no question that my 
master was rapidly acquiring a fortune 
equal to his popularity. 

Still, he was nota cheerful man. It 
was whispered by the pupils that he had 
met with a disappointment early in life— 
that he had loved, was accepted, and on 
the eve of marriage, was rejected by the 
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lady for a more wealthy suitor. The 
story, however, was founded merely on 
conjecture, if not originating in pure fable; 
for no one in Rotterdam knew the history 
of his youth. He came from Friesland, 
in the north of Holland, when a very 
young man; he had always been the 
same gloomy, pallid, labor-loving citizen. 
He was arigid Calvinist; he was sparing 
of domestic expenditure, and liberal. to 
the poor; this every one could tell you, 
and no one knew more. 

The number of his pupils was limited 
to six. He kept us continually at work, 
and scarcely permitted us to exchange a 
word with each other during the day. 
Standing there among us so silently, with 
the light from above shining down upon 
his pallid face, and, contrasting with the 
sombre folds of his long black dressing- 
gown, he looked almost like some stern 
old picture himself. To tell the truth, 
we were all afraid of him; not that he 
was harsh, not that he assumed any over- 
bearing authority; on the contrary, he 
was stately, silent, and frigidly polite; 
and that was far more impressive. None 
of us resided in his house, for he lived 
in the deepest seclusion. I had a second 
floor in a neighboring street, and two of 
my fellow-students occupied rooms in the 
same house. We used to meet at night 
in each other’s chambers, and make ex- 
cursions to the exhibitions and theatres : 
and sometimes, on a summer’s evening, 
we would have a pleasure-boat, and row 
for a mile or two down the river. We 
were merry enough then, and not quite 
so silent I promise you, as in the gloomy 
studio of Hans van Roos. 

In the mean time, I was ambitious and 
anxious to glean every benefit from my 
master’s instructions. I improved rap- 
idly, and my paintings soon excelled 
those of the other five. My taste did not 
incline to sacred subjects, like that of 
Van Roos, but rather to the familiar rural 
style of Berghem and Paul Potter. It 
was my great delight to wander along the 
rich pasture-lands, to watch the amber 
sunset, the herds going home to the dairy, 
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the lazy wind-mills, and the calm clear 
waters of the canals, scarcely rnffled by 
the passage of the public treckshuyt.* In 
depicting scenes of this nature— 


“ The slow canal, the yellow-blossomed vale, 
The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail”— 


I was singularly fortunate. My master 
never praised me by word or look; but 
when my father came up from Schiedam 
to visit me, he drew him aside and told 
him, in a voice inaudible to the rest, that 
“‘Messer Franz would be a credit to the 
profession ;” which so delighted the good 
distiller, that he straightway took me out 
with him for the day, and, after giving 
me fifteen gold pieces, as a testimony of 
his satisfaction, took me to dine with his 
friend the burgomaster, Von Gael. It 
was an eventful visit for me. On that 
evening I first learned to love. 

Few people, I think, would at that time 
have denied the personal attractions of 
Gertrude von Gael; yet I do not know 
that it was so much her features as her 
soft voice and gentle womanly grace that 
so completely fascinated me. Though so 
young she performed the honors of her 
father’s princely table with self-posses- 
sion and good-breeding. In the evening, 
she sang some sweet German songs to her 
own simple accompaniment. We talked 
of books and poetry. I found her well 
read in English, French, and German lit- 
erature. We spoke of art; and she dis- 
covered both judgment and enthusiasm. 

As we took our leave at night, the bur- 
gomaster shook me warmly by the hand, 
and told me to come often. I fancied 
that Gertrude’s blue eyes brightened when 
he said it, and I felt the color rush quick- 
ly to my brow as I bowed and thanked 
him. 

“Franz,” said my father, when we 
were once more in the street, “ how old 
are you?” 

“ Just twenty-two, sir,” I replied, rath- 
er surprised at the question. 

“ You will not be dependent on your 
brush, my boy,” continued my father, as 
he leaned on my arm and looked back at 
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the lofty mansion we had just left. “I 
have been neither wasteful nor unsuc- 
cessful, and it will be my pride to leave 
you a respectable income at my death.” 

I inclined my head in silence, and wan- 
dered what would come next. 

“Burgomeister von Gael is one of my 
oldest friends,’ said my father. 

“T have often heard you speak of him, 
sir,” I replied. 

* And he is rich.” 

“So I should suppose.” 

“Gertrude will have a fine fortune,” 
said my father as if thinking aloud. 

I bowed again, but this time rather 
nervously. 

“‘Marry her, Franz.” 

I dropped his arm and started back. 

“Sir!” I faltered: ‘‘I—I—marry the 
Fraulein von Gael!” 

“And pray, sir, why not!” said my fa- 
ther curtly, stopping short in his walk 
and leaning both hands upon the top of 
his walking-stick. 

I made no reply. 

“Why not, sir?” repeated my father 
very energetically. ‘What could you 
wish for better? The young lady is hand- 
some, good-tempered, educated, rich. 
Now, Franz, if I thought you had been 
such a fool as to form any other attach- 
ment without”? —— 

“O, sir, you do me injustice!” I cried. 
“Indeed, I know no one—have seen no 
other lady. But—do you think that— 
that she would have me, sir!” 

“ Try her, Franz,” said my father good- 
humoredly, as he resumed my arm. “If 
I am not very much mistaken, the burgo- 
meister would be as pleased as myself; 
and as for the fraulein—women are easily 
won.” 

We had by this time reached the door 
of the inn where my father was to sleep 
for the night. As he left me, his last 
words were. “Try her, Franz—try 
her.” 

From this time I became a frequent 
visitor at the house of the Burgomaster 
von Gael. It was a large old-fashioned 
mansion, built of red brick, and situated 
upon the famous lines of houses known 
as the Boompjes. In front lay the broad 
shning river, crowded with merchant- 


vessels, from whose masts fluttered the 
flags of all the trading nations of the 
world. Tall trees, thick with foliage, 
lined the quays, and cast a pleasant 
shade, through which the sunlight flic- 
ered brightly upon the spacious draw- 
ing-rooms of Gertrude’s home. 

Here, night after night, when the stu- 
dies of the day were past, I used to sit 
with her beside the open window, and 
watch the busy passing crowd beneath, 
the rippling river, and the rising moon 
that tipped the masts and city spires with 
silver. Here, listening to the accents of 
of a distant ballad-singer, or to the far 
murmur of voices from the shipping, we 
read together from the pages of our favor- 
ite poets, and counted the first pale stars 
that trembled into light. 

It was a happy time. But there came 
at last a time still happier, when, one 
still evening as we sat alone, conversing 
in unfrequent whispers, and listening to 
the beating of each other’s heart, I told 
Gertrude that I loved her; and she, in 
answer, laid her fair head silently upon 
my shoulder with a sweet confidence, as 
she were content so to rest forever. Just 
as my father had predicted, the Burgo- 
master showed every mark of satisfaction, 
and readily sanctioned our betrothal, spe- 
cifying but one condition, and this was 
that our marriage should not take place 
till I had attained my twenty-fifth year. 
It was a long time to wait; but I should 
by that time, perhaps, have made a name 
in my profession. I intended soon to 
send a picture to the annual exhibition— 
and who could tell what I might not do 
in three years to show Gertrude how dear- 
ly I loved her! 

And so our happy youth rolled on, and 
the quaint old dial in Messer von Gael’s 
tulip-garden told the passages of our 
golden hours. In the mean time I worked 
sedulously at my picture; I labored upon 
it all the winter; and when spring-time 
came, I sent it in, with no small anxiety 
as to its probable position upon the walls 
of the gallery. It was a view in one of 
the streets of Rotterdam. There were 
the high old houses, with their gables 
and carven doorways, and the red sun-set 
glittering on the bright, winking panes 
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of the upper windows—the canal, flowing 
down the centre of the street, crossed by 
its white drawbridge, with a barge just 
passing underneath—the green trees 
spreading a long evening shadow across 
the yellow paving of the roadway, and 
the spire of the Church of St. Lawrence 
rising high beyond, against the clear 
warm sky. When it was quite finished, 
and about to be sent away, even Hans 
van Roos nodded a cold encouragement, 
and said that it deserved a good position. 
He had himself prepared a painting this 
year, on a more ambitious scale, and a 
larger canvas than usual. It was asacred 
subject, and represented the Conversion 
of St. Paul. His pupils admired it warm- 
ly, and none more than myself. We all 
pronounced it to be his master-piece, and 
the artist was evidently of our opinion. 
The day of exhibition came at last. I 
had scarcely slept the previous night ; 
and the early morning found me, with a 
number of other students, waiting impa- 
tiently before the yet unopened door. 
When I arrived, it wanted an hour to the 
time ; but half the day seemed to elapse 
before we heard the heavy bolts give way 
inside, and then forced our way strug- 
gling through the narrow barriers. I 
had flown up the staircase, and found 
myself in the first room, amid the bright 
walls of paintings and gilt frames. I had 
forgotten to purchase a catalogue at the 
entrance, and I had not patience to go 
back for it; so I strode round and round 
the apartment, looking eagerly for my 
Picture ; it was nowhere to be seen, so I 
passed on to the next; here my search 
was equally unsuccessful. 

“It must be in the third room,” I said 
to myself, “where all the best works are 
placed! Well, if it be hung ever so high, 
or in ever so dark a corner, it is at all 
events, an honor to have one’s picture in 
the third room !” 

But, though I spoke so bravely, it was 
with a sinking heart I ventured in. I 
could not really hope for a good place 
among the magnates of the art; while in 
either of the other rooms, there had been 
a possibility that my picture might re- 
ceive a tolerable situation. 

The house had formerly been the man- 
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sion of a merchant, of enormous wealth, 

who had left it, with his valuable collec- 

tion of paintings, for the purpose of 

affording encouragement to Flemish art. 

The third room had been his reception 

chamber, and the space over the magnifi- 

cently carved chimney was assigned, as 

the place of honor, to the best painting. 

The painter of this picture always re- 

ceived a costly prize, for which he was 

likewise indebted to the-munificence of 
the founder. To this spot my eyes were 

naturally turned as I entered the door. 

Was I dreaming? I stood still—I turned 
hot and cold by turns—I ran forward. It 
was no delusion! There was my picture, 

my own picture, in its little modest frame, 
installed in the chief place of all the 
gallery! And there, too, was the official 
card, stuck in the corner, with the words, 
“Prize Paintine,” printed in shining 
gold letters in the middle! Iran down 
the staircase and bought a catalogue, 
that my eyes might be gladdened by the 
confirmation of this joy ; and there, sure 
enough, was printed at the commence- 
ment: AnnvalL Prize Patnrinc— View in 
Rotterdam, No. 120—Franz Lrypen.” 
I could have wept for delight. I was 
never tired of looking at my picture: I 
walked from one side to the other—I re- 
retreated—I advanced closer to it—I 
looked at it in every possible light, and 
forgot all but my happiness. 

“A very charming little painting, sir,” 
said a voice at my elbow. 

It was an elderly gentleman, with gold 
spectacles and an umbrella. I colored up, 
and said falteringly: “Do you think so ?” 

“TI do sir,” said the old gentleman, I 
am an amateur—I am very fond of pic- 
tures. I presume that you are, also an 
admirer of art ?” 

I bowed. 

“Very nice little painting indeed: 
ve—ry nice,” he continued, as he wiped 
his glasses and adjusted them with the 
air of aconnoisseur. ‘Water very liquid, 
colors very pure, sky transparent, per- 
spective admirable. I’ll buy it.” 

“Will you?” I exclaimed, joyfully. 
O, than you, sir!” 

“0,” said the old gentleman, turning 
suddenly upon me, and smiling kindly 
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“so you are the artist, are you? Happy 
to make your acquaintance, Messer Lin- 
den. You are a very young man to paint 
such a picture as that. I congratulate 
you, sir: and—lI’ll buy it.” 

So we exchanged cards, shook hands, 
and became the best friends in the world. 
I was burning with impatience to see 
Gertrude, and tell her all my good for- 
tune; but my new patron took my arm, 
and said that he must make the tour of 
the rooms in my company; and I was 
even forced to comply. 

We stopped before a large painting, 
that occupied the next best situation to 
mine: it was my master’s work, the 
Conversion of St. Paul. While we were 
admiring it, and I was telling him of my 
studies in the atelier of the painter, a 
man started from before us, and glided 
away, but not before I had recognized the 
pale countenance of Van Ruos. There 
was something in the expression of his 
face that shocked me—something that 
stopped my breath, and made me shudder. 
What was it? I scarcely knew ; but the 
glare of his dark eyes, and the quivering 
passion of his lip, haunted me for the rest 
of the day, and came back again in my 
dreams. I said nothing of it to Gertrude 
that afternoon, but it had sobered my 
rapturous exultation most effectually. I 
positively dreaded, the next day, to return 
to the studio; but, to my surprise, my 
master received me as he had never re- 
ceived me before. He advanced, and ex- 
tended his hand to me. 

“Welcome, Franz Linden,” he said, 
“T am proud to call you my pupil.” 

The hand was cold—the voice was 
harsh—the smile was passionless. My 
friends crowded around and congratula- 
ted me ; and, in the warm tones of their 
young, cheerful voices, and the close pres- 
sure of their friendly hands, I forgot all 
that had pained me in the conduct of Van 
Roos. 

Not long after this event, Gertrude’s 
father desired to have her portrait paint- 
ed—to console him of her absence, he 
said, when I should be so wicked as to 
take her away from him. I recommend- 
ed my old master, whose tutelage I re- 
cently left; and Van Roos was summoned 
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to fulfil a task that I would gladly have 
performed; but portraiture was not my 
line. I could paint a sleek spotted milch 
cow, or a drove of sheep, far better than 
the fair skin and golden curls of my darl- 
ing Gertrude. 

She could not endure the artist from the 
first. In vain I reasoned with her and 
strove to persuade her—all was of no use; 
and she used to say, at the end of every 
such conversation, that she wished the 
portrait were finished, and that she could 
no more help disliking him than—than 
she could help loving me. So our argu- 
ments always ended with a kiss. 

But this portrait took a long time. Van 
Roos was in general a rapid painter; yet 
Gertrude’s likeness progressed at a very 
slow pace, and, like Penelope’s web, 
seemed never to be completed. One 
morning I happened to be in the room—a 
rare event at that time, for I was hard 
at work upon my new landscape; and 
I was struck by the change that had 
come over my late master. He seemed to 
be no longer the same man. There was 
a light in his eye, and a vibration in his 
voice, that I had never observed before ; 
and when he rose to take leave, there 
was a studied courtesy in his bow and 
manner that took me quite by surprise. 

Still, I never suspected the truth, and 
the portrait was as far as ever from being 
finished. 

It all came out at last; and one morn- 
ing Hans van Roos made a formal offer 
of his hand and heart; of course he was 
immediately refused. 

“But as kindly as was possible, dear 
Franz,” she said, when she told me in the 
evening ; ‘ because he is your friend, and 
because he seemed to feel it so deeply. 
And—you don’t know how dreadfully 
white he turned, and how he tried to re- 
strain his tears. I pitied him, Franz; and, 
indeed I was very sorry.” And the gentle 
creature could scarcely keep from weep- 
ing herself as she told me. 

I did not see Van Roos for some months 
after this disclosure ; at last I met him ac- 
cidentally one morning in front of the 
stadt-house, and, to my surprise, for the 
second time in his life, he held out his 
hand. 
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* A good day to you Messer Linden,” 
said he. “I hear that you are on the 
high road to fame and fortune.” 

“T have been very prosperous Messer 
van Roos,” I replied, taking the proffered 
hand—“ more prosperous, perhaps, than 
my merits deserve. I never forget that I 
_ Owe my present proficiency to the hours 
spent in your atelier.” 

A peculiar expression flitted over his 
face. 

“If I thought that,” said he hastily, 
“JI should esteem myself particularly 


happy.” 


There was so odd a difference in the , 


way in which he uttered the beginning 
and end of this sentence—so much hurry 
and passion in the first half, such deliber- 
ate politeness in the last, that I started and 
looked him full in the face: he was as 
smiling and impenetrable as a marble 
statue. 

“I too have been fortunate,” he said, 
after a moment’s pause. “Have you 
seen the new church lately built near the 
east end of the Haring-vliet?” 

I replied that I had observed it in pass- 
ing, but had not been inside. 

**T have been entrusted,” he said, “ with 
the superintendence of the interior deco- 
rations. My ‘Conversion of St. Paul’ is 
purchased for the altar-piece, and I am 
now engaged in painting a series of fres- 
coes upon the ceiling. Will you come in 
one day and give me your opinion upon 
them !” 

I professed myself much flattered and 
appointed to visit him in the church 
on the following morning. He was wait- 
ing for me at the door when I arrived, 
with the heavy keys in his hand. We 
passed in, and he turned the key in the 
lock. 

“T always secure myself against intru- 
ders,” he said, smiling. ‘People will 
come into the church if I leave the doors 
unfastened ; and I do not choose to carry 
on my art, like a sign-painter, in the 
presence of every blockhead who chooses 
to stand and stare at me.” 

It was surprising in what a disagreea- 
ble manner this man showed his teeth 
when he smiled. 

The church was decidedly a handsome 
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building, built in that Italian style which 
imitates the antique, and prefers grace 
and magnificence to the dignified sancti- 
ty of the Gothic order. A row of elegant 
Corinthian columns supported the roof at 
each side of the nave ; gilding and deco- 
rative cornices were lavished in every di- 
rection ; the gorgeous altar-piece already 
occupied its appointed station; and a little 
to the left of the railed space where the 
communion-table was to be placed, a 
scaffolding was erected, that seemed, from 
where I stood, almost to come in contact 
with the roof, and above which I observed 
the yet unfinished sketch of a masterly 
fresco. Three or four more, already com- 
pleted, were stationed at regular intervals, 
and some others were merely outlined in 
charcoal upon their intended site. 

“Will you not come up with me?” 
asked the painter when I had expressed 
my admiration sufficiently ; ‘or are you 
afraid of turning giddy ?” 

I felt somewhat disinclined to impose 
this trial on my nerves, but still more dis- 
inclined to confess it; so I followed him 
up from flight to flight of the frail structure 
without once daring to look down. 

At last we reached the summit. As I 
had supposed, there was not even room 
enough for the artist to assume a sitting 
posture, and he had to paint while lying 
on his back. I had no fancy to extend 
myself on this lofty couch; so I only 
lifted my head above the level of his 
flooring, looked at the fresco, and de- 
scended immediately to the flight below, 
where I waited till he rejoined me. 

“‘How dangerous it must be,” said I 
shuddering, ‘to let yourself down from 
that abominable perch !” 

“T used to think so at first,” he replied ; 
“but I am now quite accustomed to it. 
Fancy,” said he, approaching close to the 
edge of the scaffolding—“ fancy falling 
from this into the church below !” 

“ Horrible !” cried I. 

“TI wonder how high it is from the 
level of the pavement,” continued Van 
Roos musingly; “ninety feet, I dare say— 
perhaps a hundred.” 

I drew back, giddy at the thought. 

“No man could survive such a fall,” 
said the painter, still looking over. “Any 
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skull would be dashed to atoms on the 
marble down there.” 

“Pray, come away,” said I hastily; 
“my head swims at the very idea.” 

“Does it!” said he, turning suddenly 
upon me with the voice and eye of a 
fiend—‘‘does it? Fool!” he cried as he 
seized me round the body in his iron 
clasp—‘ fool, to trust yourself here with 
me—whom you have wronged, whose life 
you have blasted !—me whom you have 
crossed in fame and in love! Down, 
wretch, down! I’ve vowed to have your 
blood, and my time has come !” 

It sickens me even now to recall that 
desperate struggle. At the first word he 
uttered, I had sprung back and seized a 
beam above my head: he strove to tear 
me from it—he foamed at the mouth, the 
the veins rose like knots upon his fore- 
head ; and still, though I felt my wrists 
strained and my fingers cruelly lacerated, 
still I held on with the terrible energy of 
one who struggles for dear life. It lasted 
a long time—at least it seemed long to 
me—and the scaffolding rocked beneath 
our feet. At length I saw his strength 
failing ; suddenly I loosed my hold, and 
threw my whole weight upon him, He 
staggered—he shrieked—he fell! 

I dropped upon my face in mute hor- 
ror—an age of silence seemed to elapse, 
and the cold dews stood upon my brow. 
Presently I heard a dull sound far below. 
I crawled to the brink of the scaffolding, 
and looked over—a shapeless mass was 
lying on the marble pavement, and all 
around was red with blood. 
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I think an hour must have elapsed be- 
fore I could summon courage to descend. 
When at length I reached the level 
ground, I turned my face from what was 
so near my feet, and tottered to the door. 
With trembling hands and misty eyes, I 
unlocked it, and rushed into the street; 
once outside, I fell to the ground. I re- 
member no more, for I had fainted. 

It was many months before I recovered 
from the brain fever brought on by that 
terrible day; indeed, I think I never 
should have lived through it, but for the 
tender cares of my betrothed, who watch- 
ed me day and night, till the physicians 
pronounced me out of danger. My ra- 
vings, they told me, had been fearful ; 
and had any doubts existed in the minds 
of men as to which of us two had been 
the guilty one, those ravings were alone 
sufficient to establish my innocence. A 
man in a delirious fever is pretty sure to 
speak the truth. By the time I was able 
to leave my chamber, Gertrude also had 
grown pale and spiritless, and all unlike 
her former self. Rotterdam was insup- 
portable to me; and I found myself a 
hero of romance, a lion, a thing to be 
stared after wherever I went, which only 
served to shatter my nerves more than 
ever. In short, change of air and scene 
was recommended for us both; so we 
thought we could not do better than to 
marry, and take our wedding tour for the 
sake of our health. And I assure you, 
reader, it did us both a great deal of 
good. 








We hear that our friend and correspon- 

dent, W. Gilmore Simms, Esq. of South 

Carolina designs performing a tour of the 

North next winter in obedience to nume- 

rous calls that have been made upon him 

to lecture in Northern cities. Mr. Simms, 

with a versatility of talent that few au- 
thors possess, turns readily from the edi- 
torial chair or the novelist’s writing ta- 
ble to the desk of the lecturer where his 
fine voice and agreeable manner exert a 
charm not less powerful than that of his 
style in composition. We cannot doubt 
that his success as a lecturer will be equal 
to his popularity as an author, as we feel 
assured there are very many persons at 
the North that will be inspired by a cu- 
riosity to hear one, who has contributed 
so much to their gratification by the pen. 
Societies and Lyceums desiring to se- 
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cure Mr. Simms’ services should make 
application by letter to his publisher, J. 
S. Redfield of New York. 





The Criterion, referring to the ques- 
tion of authorship of the Burial of Sir 
John Moore, adduces the French poem, 
from which the lyric is supposed to have 
been taken by Wolfe, as embodied in a 
letter to Bentley’s Miscellany. This let- 
ter states that the poem was published in 
an appendix to the writings of a French 
officer, who was in the East Indian wars, and 
suggests as probable that Wolfe obtained 
the poem from his relative Wolfe Tone 
on his return from France. The evidence 
is vague and unsatisfactory and we are 
therefore not convinced, but the French 
poem is surely very beautiful, and we sub- 
join it for the satisfaction of our readers: 


THE ORIGINAL OF ‘‘NOT A DRUM WAS HEARD.” 




















I. 


Ni le son du tambour .. . ni la marche funebre. . . 
Ni le feu des soldats . . . ne marqua son depart.— 

Mais du prave, & la hate, & travers les tenebres, 
Mornes ... nous portames la cadavre au rempart! 


Il. 


De Minuit c’était l’heure, et solitaire et sombre— 
La lune a peine offrait un debile rayon; 

La lanterne luisait peniblement dans l’ombre 
Quand de la bayonette on creusa le gazon. 


iil. 


IYinutile cercueil ni de drap funeraire 
Nous ne daignames point entourer le HEROS ; 
il _— dans les plis du manteau militaire 
omme un guerrier qui dort son heure de repos. 


IV. 


La priére qu’on fit fut ne courte durée ; 
ul ne parla de deuil, bien que le coeur fut plein! 
Mais on fixait du mort la figure adorée. .. 
Mais avec amertume on songeait au demain. 


Vv. 


Au demain! quand ici ou sa fosse s’appréte. 

Ou son humide lit on dresse avec sanglots, 
T’ennemi orgueilleux marchera sur sa téte, 
Et nous, ses veterans, serons loin sur les flote! 
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vi. 


Ils terniront sa gloire ...on pourra les entendre 
Nommer l’illustre mort d’un ton amer .. . ou fol;— 
I] les laissera dire—Eh! qu’importe a SA CENRDE 
Que !a main d’un Breton a confiée au sol? 


Vil. 











L’ceuvre durait encor, quand retentit la cloche 
Au s »mmet du Befroi:—et le canon lointain 

Tiré par intervalle, en annoncant l’approche, 
Signalait la fierté de l’ennemi hautain. 


Vill. 


Et dans sa fosse alors le mimes lentement... 
Prés du champ ov sa gloire a eté consommée: 
Ne mimes a |’ endroit pierre ni monument 
Le laissant seul & seul avec sa Renommée ! 
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RacHEL anp tHE New Worup. A Tip 
to the United States and Cuba. Trans- 
lated from the French of Leon Beau- 
vallet. New York: Dix, Edwards & 
Co., 321 Broadway. 1856. [From J. 
W. Randolph, 121 Main Street. 


A contemporary has said of this vol- 
ume that it owes everything to the Eng- 
lish translator—which has inspired us 
with a great curiosity to see the original, 
for if it be more ridiculous in the French 
than in our own language, it must be a 
wonderful performance truly. Monsieur 
Leon Beauvallet seems to us from this re- 
cord to be altogether as flippant, as con- 
ceited, as ignorant, as frivolous, as ill-bred 
@ coxcomb as ever came out of Paris, and 
this is saying a great deal. His sketches, 
so far as we can discover, are wholly un- 
redeemed by sense, sprightliness or sen- 
timent. If he has vivacity, so has Chim- 
panzee in the Jardin des Plantes, and we 
are dis to think the latter the more 
intellectual animal of the two. Impu- 
dence he certainly displays ee any- 
thing we have ever seen in that line— 
mais voila tout! 


Tue Yours or tHe Otp Dominion. By 
Samvuet Hopkins. Boston: J. P. Jew- 
ett & Co. 1856. [From G. M. West, 
under Exchange Hotel. 


In this handsome volume we are pre- 
sented with a half historical, half ficti- 
tious picture of some of the early scenes 


of our Virginia history. Mr. Hopkins 
has selected the life of Captain Smith, 
acon’s Rebellion, Frontier Conflicts, 
ete., as his subjects, and seems to have 
accomplished his work with great care 
and fidelity. The historical references 
are full and minute. 
The design here attempted, has fre- 
uently been applied to other annals—by 
ott, Dumas, and many others. A cer- 
tain advantage is derived from this dra- 
matic presentation of real events—but 
the plan has also some drawbacks. Mr. 
Hopkins has produced a work, however, 
which we have read with pleasure. We 
commend it to the reader curious upon 
the subject of our Virginia history. 


We have received from Mr. Morris the 
Poems of Herrick in two volumes, and of 
Shakspeare in one, being the latest issues 
of Little & Brown’s beautiful uniform 
edition of the British Poets. The text of 
these volumes is extremely clear and ac- 
curate, and the paper is of the best qual- 
ity. Mr. Morris is prepared to supply 
the whole series in exquisite calf and mo- 
rocco bindings at a very moderate price, 
and there could not be a more tasteful and 
valuable addition to a private library. 


Many book notices designed for the 
present number are unavoidably laid over 
till our next. 





